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CHAPTER I. 

ELLA VISITS HER GRANDMA. 

HAT a flutter of joy little Ella was 
^'M in that morning she was taken away 
■^ to see her grandma for the first time, 
and to be left with her for a few weeks ! 
It was her first outing into the great world, 
and a very great world it seemed to her. 
There was no end of her wonderings and 
questionings by the way. It was rather 
late when the end of the journey was 
reached, and as grandma was in bed, and 
Ella much worn out, it was thought best 
that she should not see her till next 
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morning. The morning came, and Ella in 
her best dress was taken up to her grand- 
ma's chamber. 

" Are you grandma ?'* she cried, as she 
ran forward to the bedside. 

" Yes, darling. Shall I have a kiss from 
you ? '' 

" O yes, but I can't get up." 

She was lifted into the bed, and kneeling 
upon her knees, she looked down into her 
grandma s face. 

" Are you afraid to kiss me, Ella ? " 

" No, but you are not so pretty as 
mamma." 

** Not now, dear^ but once I was." 

" Pretty as mamma ? " 

" Yes, darling, so people say." 

" Who are the people ? " 

" Anybody and everybody." 

Ella was bewildered, and kept looking 
into her grandma's face. 

" I see I am not to have a kiss." 

" O yes, grandma ; but isn't it so — 
so—" 

" Strange, you mean/' 
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" Yes, grandma," and she knelt down and 
kissed the old lady two or three times. 

*' What soft lips you have, grandma ! " 

" Are they too soft ? " 

" No, indeed ; they are like my silk velvet 
cape, and papa s lips are so rough and sore, 
and he does kiss me so when he comes 
in, and mamma scolds him and calls him 
naughty. But what pretty hair youVe got, 
grandma ! *' 

" Do you think so ? " 

''Yes, it is so white — as white as any- 
thing," and she stroked it as she spoke, and 
thrust her little chubby fingers in amongst 
it. 

''Would you like to have white hair, 
Ella ? " 

"O yes, grandma — can you make it 
white ? — it is so pretty, just like my birth- 
day dress. Can you, grandma ? " 

" No, dear." 

'* If I were putting snow on it would it 
not grow white ? " 

" No ; the snow would just melt and 
leave it as black as ever." 
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" What shall I do, then ? " 

" You must wait till you grow old. ' 

" And had you to wait, grandma ? " 

"Yes, when I was young like you, my 
hair was blacker than yours." 

** O grandma ! were you once young ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

** And did you get your hair curled, and 
were you ever naughty ? " 

" Yes, both." 

" And had you a mamma ? " 

" Yes." 

'* And did she ever scold you, and say 
you were naughty ? " 

" Yes." 

Ella clapped her hands and laughed and 
laughed, and the old lady laughed along 
with her. 

*' It is so funny, grandma." 

" I daresay it is, child." 

'*And did you ever scold mamma, and 
tell her to go to bed ? " 

" Yes, but not often — she was a good 
child." 

*' Scold mamma ! — it is so funny, isn*t it, 
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grandma ? " and she laughed again till the 
tears came into her eyes." 

** Well, yes ! — but wait till you are as old 
as I am, and then you won't think it so 
funny/' 

" And are you very old, grandma ? " 

" Yes." 

" As old as old Towser ? " 

"Is that your house-dog ? " 

" Yes, Towser, you know — my Towser, 
that fought the bad dog that was going to 
bite me." 

" I am a great deal older than Towser 
— I am more than eighty years of age, 
Ella." 

" Eighty years ! how old is that ? *' 

" How old are'you ?'' 

" I am five my next birthday." 

*^Well, I am nearly twenty times older 
than you." 

" Twenty times ! " and Ella opened her 
eyes as wide as they would go, and drew in 
a very long, wondering breath. 

" Yes, Ella, twenty times ! How many 
fingers have you ? " 
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" I have four fingers and a thumb, grand- 
ma. 

" Well, count them over twenty times." 

Ella began to count, but when she had 
reached nine times she stopped and said, 

" Grandma, I am tired ; I shall never get 
to the end." 

" O yes, if you go on you'll get to the 
end. Go on, it is a good thing to finish 
what we begin. Some people begin and 
don't finish. These are lazy people, and 
you would not like to be called lazy, would 
you ? " 

Ella started again, and by a great effort 
reached twenty. 

"Grandma, I am awfully tired. You 
must be awfully tired to be twenty times 
older than me." 

" But if you live as long as I have done, 
Ella, you will be as old as I am." 

" As old as you, grandma ? " 

"Yes, dear! When I was young like 
you I thought eighty years would never 
come to an end. They seemed like a little 
eternity to me, and eternity is a time that 
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never comes to an end. But you see my 
eighty years have come to an end, and on 
looking back, they don't seem long at all 
and always as I grow older the years seem 
to get shorter. You were once younger 
yourself than you now are, Ella — weren't 
you ? '' 

" O yes, grandma. I was once a little 
girl like baby Jane, and I could hardly 
walk or speak, and they called me baby 
then ; but that is long ago." 

"Is it very long ago ? " 

" Yes, grandma, a long, long time ago — 
when I was little, you know." 

*' Would you not like to be baby again ? " 

" O no, grandma ; you know that would 
never do. I have little Jane to nurse and 
dress and teach, and tell her everything; 
and she would never do without me ; and I 
sometimes lend her my dolls to play with 
when she is good. Did you have dolls, 
grandma, when you were young ? '* 

" A great number, dear ; and I was very 
fond of them, and often took them with me 
to bed, and dreamt about them, and they 
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often spoke to me in my dreams, and some- 
times they were naughty, and I had to scold 
and to correct them." 

" And did they cry, grandma ? " 
" Sometimes, and then I was sorry and 
petted them, and then we were friends 
again." 

" O grandma, I do that, too ; it is so 
funny, isn't it ? and I have brought a great 
boxful with me — the ' Babes in the 
Wood,' you know, and ' The Robin,* and 

* Noah's Ark,' and ' The Walls of Troy,' 
and * The House that Jack Built,' and I'll 
give you some of them into your bed, and 
it'll be so nice. I'll give you the mewing cat 
and the barking dog." 

" Thank you ; one of them will be quite 
enough." 

" No, grandma, the cat and the dog 
always go together, you know ; and they 
will make such fun." 

"No doubt, dear, but you know I cannot 
enjoy these things so much as I once did. 
There is a good man in the Bible who says, 

* When I was a child I spake as a child, I 
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understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things.' " 

" But, grandma, dolls are not childish 
things ; they are for grown-up girls like 
myself." 

'* Yes, yes, dear ; I don't mean that you 
should not like them. It is quite right you 
should, and I hope you will enjoy them 
very much while you are here ; for, as 
another wise man in the Bible says, * There 
is a time for everything.' There is bed 
time, you know, and rising time, and 
summer time ^nd winter time, and a time 
to get teeth and a time to lose them." 

" And had you once teeth, grandma ? " 

" Yes, a great mouthful." 

" And what did you do with them ? Did 
the doctor take them all away ? " 

** No, dear ; they fell out as I grew old." 

'* What a pity, grandma ! Can you eat 
any ? " 

" O yes, in a way." 

** But, grandma, what cut your face all 
over ? " 
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" These are wrinkles, dear." 

*' And where did you get them ? " 

" Time brought them." 

'* Is time a doctor ? " 

" No, it is old age." 

" I shan't grow old." 

" Then you must die young." 

" No, grandma, I won't die." 

" Then you must grow old." 

'* And have all these cuts on my face ? " 

" Yes, and lose your teeth." 

*' My teeth, too ? " 

"And grow stiff like me ; but then you 
will have pretty white hair." 

*^ Grandma ! Tm going to cry." 

*^You need not cry, child, about that. 
Don't you know that I shall grow young 
again, and be prettier than ever I was — 
pretty as an angel ? " 

" When, grandma ? " 

" After I die. There is One coming 
from heaven who will make all the dead 
live again ; and those that loved Him, He 
will make their bodies as bright as the sun, 
and He will give them wings and they will 
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fly away up with Him into heaven, and 
they will never grow old, and will never die 
again, but be young and beautiful and happy 
for ever and ever." 

" Grandma ! — how nice that will be ! " 

" Yes, indeed. Would you like to go 
there ? " 

** Wouldn't I ? — but isn't it Jesus you 
mean that mamma speaks about ? " 

" Yes, dear ; and He is very fond of chil- 
dren — ^good children who think about Him, 
and speak about Him, and love Him." 

'' I love Him very much, grandma — He 
is so good. Mamma says He died for us, 
to take us to heaven." 

" Yes, child, and heaven is far better 
than living here — they are all so beautiful 
and loving and happy yonder, and they 
never get tired, or sleepy, or hungry, or 
weary, or sick ; and there is no night there, 
and no one is vexed, and no one weeps, for 
they are all so happy, happy, and always 
happy. You see then, darling, it does not 
matter though we get old and wrinkled and 
die, when we are so soon to be young again, 
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and far more beautiful, and happier, than 
ever we can be here." 

" Yes> grandma, but youVe not going to 
die yet." 

" I may live a little while, but it can't 
be long." 

" O grandma, Tm going to cry ! " 

" No, child — why should you cry ? You 
see I don't cry. I am glad I have to die, 
because I know I must die before I get to 
heaven ; and much as I love your papa and 
mamma, and you and the rest, I love Jesus 
far more, and I know it is far better to be 
with Him than staying here." 

*' Shall we not see you, grandma, after 
you go to heaven ? " 

" No, dear — not until you come up." 

" But, grandma, how will I get up ? — I 
can't fly." 

" No, dear, but the birds can fly, and 
God gave the birds wings, and He can 
give you wings, for He can do every- 
thing ; and He has promised to take those 
who love Jesus up to heaven when they 
die, and God never breaks His word. 
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You see, then, that to die is really to 
live." 

" And will I get taking my dolls up with 
me, grandma ? " 

"No, dear — you would not care about 
dolls there." 

" I think, grandma, V\\ not go." 

" But you'll get plenty of dolls yonder — 
far, far prettier than those you have — and 
you'll get them all for nothing ; and though 
you took up your dolls, you would fling 
them all away when you saw the beautiful 
things you will get in heaven." 

" Well, grandma, I think Til go ; and Til 
take my birth-day dress with me, and my 
velvet cape and my silk cap." 

"You'll not need, Ella dear, to take 
any dresses with you, for you'll get plenty 
in heaven ; and of all the dresses you 
have ever seen, you never saw any half 
so beautiful." 

" As beautiful as mamma's lace gown 
with the pretty beads ? " 

" Ten times more beautiful ! YouVe 
seen the stars. Well, they are brighter 
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than the stars, and whiter than the moon, 
and prettier than the roses ! " 

" O grandma, but wont they all be given 
away before we get there ? " 

"No, dear ; there are thousands and 
millions of them, and they will never be 
all done, and Jesus gives them to everyone 
that comes ; and He is so glad when a great 
number comes.'' 

" O grandma, how rich He must be, to 
buy them all ! " 

" Yes, He is very rich — so rich that He 
cannot count His riches ; and though He 
were to give one of these rich dresses to all 
the people in the world, He would not feel 
that He was the least poorer for it." 

" And, grandma, who does He get to sew 
them ? " 

" They don't need to be sewed, dear — 
they are all without a seam ; and they are 
so perfectly pure and white, they never need 
to be washed." 

" Never washed, grandma ? *' 

" Do the stars need to be washed ? " 

" I suppose not, grandma." 
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" The Stars may get dirty, but Christ's 
beautiful dresses never get soiled, for there 
is no dust in heaven, nor anything that 
defiles. And then the music, Ella. You 
like music — don't you ? Very well. The 
music yonder is sweeter*— a thousand times 
sweeter — than the sweetest music you ever 
heard ! — and everyone there gets a golden 
harp, and everyone sings and plays, and 
rejoices with a great joy." 

" I can sing, grandma, but I can't play." 

" But you'll learn to play there in the 
least time possible, for the angels will teach 
you. And now, Ella dear, we've had a long 
talk, and you may go into the fields and 
amuse yourself ; and I have to tell you that 
no less than four of your cousins are to be 
here by-and-by, and you will all take tea 
with me in the evening." 

" O grandma, that will be so nice — we 
shall have such fun." 

*' I hope so ; now kiss me and go." 




CHAPTER II. 



ENTERTAINING THE CHILDREN. 

EVENING came, and Ella and her 
cousins took tea with grandma. There 
(2^ was Richard, eleven years old ; and 
Euphy, his sister, fully nine ; with their 
cousins, Henry and John — the one twelve 
years old, and the other seven. After tea, 
and playing some games, grandma said — 

" Now, children, wont it be pleasant to 
have a little variety ? What think you we 
shall try?" 

" We might try," said John, " who shall 
stand longest on one leg." 

" No," said Richard, " let us see which 
of us can leap over this couch." 

" I think, children, you might devise 
something in which I could take part. My 
leaping days, you know, are over. Might 
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we not play at something with our minds ? 
What would you think of leaping over a 
few questions, and Til hold the string, and 
then I might tell you a story ? " 

" Yes, yes, grandma — that's nice," they 
all shouted with great glee. 

" Well, Ella, how many teeth have you ?" 

** Fifty, grandma," said Ella at a venture. 

A loud laugh followed. 

** How many say you, Euphy ? " 

" Perhaps a dozen, grandma." 

" And you, Richard — you should know ?" 

"Well, grandma, I never counted, but 
surely we have more than a dozen and less 
than fifty." 

" Somewhere about thirty, I think," sug- 
gested Henry, as he drew his forefinger 
from his mouth. 

*' I see none of you know any more than 
Ella, so it is Ella*s turn to laugh at you. 
Is there no way you could find it out ? " 

" I know," cried one ; " So do I," said 
another; **And I too," exclaimed a third 
and a fourth. 

" Well, find it out, and tell me to-morrow 
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forenoon. I could tell you now ; but can 
you tell me my reason for not telling you ?" 

There was no answer given. 

"Well, my reason is this. We think 
more of what costs us some labour to get 
than of that which costs us none ; and 
secondly, because it is our own ; and 
thirdly, we keep a better hold of it, and 
therefore remember it longer ; and best of 
all, we understand better what we find out 
for ourselves. You must take my word for 
this in the meantime, but try it, and you 
will find it is true ; and if it be true, don't 
you think I do you a service in not telling 
you ? " 

" Yes, grandma," they all assented. 

*^ Well, I shall ask you another question. 
Is it to be an easy or a difficult one ? " 

" A difficult one," said Henry. 

" Very well. How many hairs have you 
upon your head ? '* 

** That's an awful puzzler," cried John. 

** Do you think you could find that out, 
any of you, by to-morrow forenoon." 

Everyone shook the head and laughed. 
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" Have you counted the stars, then ? " 

"No, grandma. Who could do that ? " 
said Euphy. 

" Would you like me to tell you of One 
who has counted them, and given everyone 
of them a name, and who knows also the 
exact number of hairs in each of our heads ? " 

" I know," said Henry. 

" So do I,*' said Richard ; " I read it in 
the Bible. It is God/' 

" Will you find out the places in the Bible 
then, and we shall read them over to-mor- 
row forenoon. It appears, then, that God 
knows things that we don't know. Now, 
if you are not tired, I shall ask you 
another question. How many eyes have 

" Two," cried Ella. 

" How many ears ?" 

** Two," shouted several voices. 

" How many lungs ? " 

" Three," ventured Euphy. 

" Only two," interposed Henry. 

"How many hearts ? " 

" Two," said Ella. 
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" Just one," said John. 

"Well, John, what is the use of your 
heart?" 

John was silent. 

" Put your hand there, John, and you 
will feel it beating ; or here, at your wrist, 
and you will feel something pulse, pulsing ; 
or better still, when you lie down to-night, 
fold the lobe of your ear thus, and lay it 
down firm on the pillow, and you will hear 
your heart working away and away as long 
as you like to listen. Now, answer me this 
if you can, any of you. What makes the 
heart beat ? I knew you could not tell me, 
and I cannot tell you, and I suppose nobody 
can tell you. But I know One who knows, 
for He knows everything." 

" It is He who counts the stars," said 
Euphy. 

" Right, my dear. Can any of you tell 
me now if your heart beats when you are 
asleep ? " 

''It does," said Richard. 

" How do you know ? " 

" Because," said Richard, " because — " 
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" Because," interposed Henry, " if it 
stopped we should die/' 

" Do you tell it to beat on, Henry, before 
you fall asleep, and to keep on till you 
awake ? " 

" No, grandma, it does not need to be 
told. It just goes on like the clock all 
night." 

"And what is it, Richard, makes the 
clock go on ? You are not sure. Well, I 
may tell you that most clocks require to be 
wound up every week — that is, the weight 
that makes them go requires to be wound 
up, and if it is not wound up the clock dies, 
that is, it ceases to move and tell the 
moments and the hours. Does your heart, 
Euphy, require to be wound up every 
week. You may laugh, children, but some- 
thing is needed to keep it going, and if 
that something were taken away, it would 
stop, and you would die. How long, 
Richard, has your heart kept going night 
and day without asking any help from 
you .'' 

" I suppose, grandma, since I was born.'' 
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" And that is ? " 

'* Eleven years ago." 

'* How many weeks is that ?" 

After a great many blunders, the right 
number was reached. 

*'Well, children, you see that is five 
hundred and seventy-two times longer than 
a clock can go except it be wound up, 
and my heart has gone night and day 
without winding up for more than forty 
hundred weeks, telling, like the clock, every 
moment as it passed. I don't know what 
you think, but I think that is a very won- 
derful thing, and is it not a wonderful thing 
that it does not get tired, working night 
and day without a rest. The clock and 
watch are reckoned amongst the most in- 
genious things that man has ever contrived, 
but the heart, you see, beats it hollow. 
We know what makes the watch and clock 
go, but God only knows what makes the 
heart go. That is another thing God 
knows and we don't. And I could mention 
a thousand other things which He knows 
and we don't. I just now drew a long 
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breath, and I see you are all breathing; 
but why do you breathe ? " 

" We can't help it, grandma/' said John. 

"Can't help it .^ What's the use of 
it?" 

** To make us live," said Euphy. 

" And how does drawing in air and 
putting it out make you live ? *' 

^* I suppose," said Richard, " it sets us 
a-going, as the wind does the windmill or 
the ship." 

'* I know," said Ella, " it is to cool us, as 
I cool my soup." 

Poor Ella drew down upon herself 
another loud laugh, and she was about to 
cry. 

^' You need not cry, Ella, your guess is 
just about as good as Richard's. This, 
then, is another thing that you have to 
learn, and it is a good thing to know our 
own ignorance, and I daresay if I ask you 
why you could not tell me. I see you are 
thinking why, but can you tell me whether 
you can stop thinking when you like ? " 

*' I presume so," said Richard. 
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« How ? " 

" I can think about nothing." 

" But you are still thinking. Try just 
now if you can stop thinking. Well, I see 
you are all thinking how you will manage 
to stop thinking, but that is still thinking. 
The truth is, children, you can't stop think- 
ing while you are awake. It may be very 
silly or very foolish thinking, but still it is 
thinking. Now, tell me how it is that your 
mind continues to think whether you will 
or not, just as the tides in the sea are 
always running ? I'll give you three minutes 
to answer that question. The time's up, 
children, and IVe got no answer ; so this 
is another thing you don't know. Well, 
Ella, we have not had your opinion for some 
time — do your thoughts make a noise in 
your head like the clock clicking or the 
watch ticking ? " 

" No, grandma, except when I speak." 

" But speaking, my dear, is not thinking. 
You speak what you think, but your think- 
ing makes no noise until you speak. It 
would be very troublesome if our thoughts 
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made a noise. If they did, this room, since 
you came in, would have been filled with a 
confused hum like a country school. Now, 
children, you have been very attentive. 
Go out and amuse yourselves in the park 
for a little, and when you come back, Til 
tell you, as I promised, some little story." 




CHAPTER III. 



GRANDMA BEGINS HER STORY. 




HILE they were out grandma took a 
r^f^ short nap to herself. When they 
returned, she asked what kind of a 
story they would like. 

" One like the ' Forty Thieves/ " said 
Richard. 

"No, no/' said Henry, "let it be one 
about yourself, grandma." 

" Or * Cinderella,' " said Euphy. 

"Well/* said the composed, cautious 
John, " ril take anyone you like." 

"You are not speaking, Ella; what 
would you like ? " 

" One like the * Babes in the Wood/ 
grandma." 

" Yes, yes," they all agreed, " one like 
the * Babes in the Wood.' " 
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" Well, children, Til give you one, and 
you may call it * The Babes of the Sea * if 
you like. It is a very old story now, for I 
was first told it when I was quite young. 
I heard it often after then, and I think I 
can give it very fiilly and correctly to you." 

grandma's story. 

" There was a gentleman who had a very 
nice estate on the sea-coast north of Aber- 
deen, and his wife and he were good 
people, and they had two children — ^a boy 
and a girl. The boy was a year and a-half 
older than his sister. Their mansion-house 
stood a mile and a-half apart from any 
neighbour, and the consequence was that 
they had comparatively few visitors, but 
they did not weary, for they were both 
fond of retirement, and they had plenty to 
do, and they took great pains in teaching 
their children. Ronald, the boy, could 
read the Bible and write a good round 
hand, and was well up in arithmetic, before 
he was six years old ; and Bethia, his sister, 
was still an apter pupil than he^ and was 
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not far behind him. The parents were 
very sensible people, and attended to their 
bodies as well as their minds. They did 
not keep them long at a time poring over 
their lessons, for they knew it was not good 
for their health, and they knew, also, that 
one hour of vigorous application was worth 
half-a-dozen hours of dilly-dallying ; so that 
a great part of the day was their own, and 
they spent it in play in the fields, or in the 
garden, or in gathermg shells along the 
sea-shore. And, besides, their father and 
mother often accompanied them, and told 
them the names of all the flowers and the 
seaweeds, and the trees, and the birds ; and 
when their father went a-fishing he took 
them with him, and they soon became 
expert fishers, and learned to row, and how 
to hoist the sail and manage the helm, and 
there was not a sea-bird but they knew its 
name and all about it^ and could imitate 
the cries of the most of them. Ronald 
particularly excelled in piping like the 
curlew, and Bethia in her imitation of the 
kittywake. So that you see they were 
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kept very busy, and very strong, and very 
happy. Their mother was a beautiful 
singer and player, and she took great pains 
in teaching them to sing, and Bethia had 
such a correct ear and fine voice, that she 
was sometimes allowed to lead the psalmody 
at family worship. This was reckoned a 
great thing by Ronald and herself, and 
they often talked about it when alone ; and 
when Ronald was so far advanced as to 
read the chapter, Bethia was quite out of 
herself with joy, and it was very beautiful 
to see how they loved each other, and 
strove to serve and make each other happy. 
When either of them caught a slight cold 
or got hurt in any way, the other took no 
rest or enjoyment till recovery was com- 
plete. Their mamma taught them a simple 
morning and evening prayer, but she en- 
couraged them, after a while, to say to God 
what they thought and wanted in their own 
words. They did not succeed well in this 
at first, but they were instructed to perse- 
vere, and by-and-by they spoke to God in 
their own way, and after their own desires. 
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' If your hearts be right/ their mother often 
told them, ' all is right ; for it is the heart 
God wants, and not words.* Do you think 
she was right, children ? " 

*' Yes, grandma, I think so," said Euphy. 

"No doubt she was, for God says, * Son, 
daughter, give me thine heart,' and nothing 
else and nothing less will please Him. 
Words are of no avail unless the heart be 
in them. And though we should pray, like 
David, seven times a day, or all day, if we 
are not in earnest we are only committing 
sin, for we are playing the hypocrite, or 
vainly thinking we can cheat God ; but is 
God ever cheated ? '' 

" Never,'' said Henry, " for He knows 
what we feel as well as what we say or 
do." 

"Yes, Henry, we may deceive ourselves 
or one another, but God cannot be mocked 
or deceived. We should take care, there- 
fore, that our hearts are in our prayers 
when we speak to God. Better not to 
pray if our thoughts be wandering away 
upon some other thing.'' 
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*' Had Bethia many dolls, grandma ? " 
asked Ella. 

The question was very inopportune, but 
her grandmother said, with a suppressed 
smile, 

'*I cannot say, Ella, whether she had or 
not. I know she had a little pet dog, and 
one day it brought in a leveret." 

"What is that?" asked Euphy. 

" A young baby hare — and laid it down 
at Bethia*s feet. It was not much hurt, 
and she nursed it, and it became very fond 
of her and she of it ; and it grew and grew 
till it became big, and the strangest thing 
about it was that it began to catch mice, 
and there was not a cat about that caught 
so many.*' 

" Did it eat them, grandma ?" inquired 
Euphy. 

" I was not told, but I suppose it did not, 
for I knew an old woman about thirty 
years ago who had a hare she had nursed 
and brouglft up like Bethia, and it sat at 
the fireside in her cottage, like a cat, and 
she told me it was the best catcher of mice 
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she ever had, and that it killed, but did not 
eat them ; and that leads me to think that 
neither did Bethia's. As for Ronald, he 
had a favourite lapwing — do you know 
what a lapwing is ? '* 

" A peewit, grandma," cried several 
voices. 

"Well, he kept it in the garden, and had 
a nice little wooden house for it, and it paid 
a handsome rent — " 

" Rent ! grandma," exclaimed John. 

'*Yes, John, though not in money, but 
what was as good as money, for it kept the 
garden clear of caterpillars and slugs. But 
now you must allow me to go on with my 
story. Where did I leave off ? " 

" At the prayers, grandma," said Richard, 
" when Ella asked about the dolls.'* 

" O yes, I remember. Well, Ronald 
and Bethia, you may be sure, loved their 
parents and each other very dearly, and 
as the years went past, they were getting 
more and more knowledge, arid growing 
bigger and stronger, and everything was 
going on as happily as heart could wish. 
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when an event occurred which it is painful 
to relate." 

" Don't tell it, grandma," insisted Euphy. 

" I must tell it, dear, or I can't go on. 
Their parents had long promised to visit a 
distant relative in Orkney, and finding that 
a nice little vessel was to leave the port 
nearest to them for that island, they set 
sail in her. A violent storm arose shortly 
after leaving the harbour, and the vessel 
was never more heard of. She had evi- 
dently foundered and gone down, and all 
on board had perished. There was hope 
for a time that she might have been driven 
over to the coast of Denmark or Norway, 
but after a few months all hope was given 
up. The nurse who was left in charge 
with the children kept the sad tidings from 
them as long as she could, but their daily 
questioning and mourning about the long 
absence of their dear parents became at 
last so painful to her, that she began to 
throw out surmises that surely something 
had gone wrong with the vessel, and then 
told them the whole truth. It was pitiful. 
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they said, to see the poor things how they 
clung to each other and wept, and how 
they cried in their dreams on their papa 
and mamma to come home. Now, there 
was a half-brother of their father's who was 
a lawyer and shipowner in Dundee, and he 
being the nearest relative alive, served him- 
self as sole executor, and took charge of 
the children and the property, so soon as it 
was certain that the parents were lost. He 
visited the children as often as he could, 
and comforted and prayed with them, and 
was very kind to them." 

" The good man ! " cried Euphy. " God 
would bless him for that." 

** No doubt He would/' agreed Richard. 

" Everything was done that could be done 
for their good ; and Mrs. Muir, an old lady 
who had been a governess in her youth, 
was sent to carry on their education. A 
year went past, and they were again com- 
paratively happy, and their uncle continued 
to come occasionally; and when he was 
longer than usual in coming he sent them 
long affectionate letters, and Ronald some- 
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times replied to them, thanking him for his 
great kindness to his sister and himself. 
They continued their out-door recreations, 
and frequently went down to the beach to 
gather shells, and to see the vessels passing 
and re-passing out at sea. One day they 
noticed a pretty little boat tacking back- 
wards and forwards, a little way from the 
land ; and the next day they saw it again, 
and to their delight it set right in for the 
place where they stood. A man waved his 
arm, and cried — 

" * Are you Master Ronald, and is the 
young lady your sister ? * 

" * I am/ cried Ronald back, ' and this is 
Bethia, my sister.' 

" * I am glad of that,' said the sailor, 
directing his boat to the wooden platform 
at hand, which served as a landing-place ; 
* for your uncle is fishing round the head- 
land yonder, and he has sent us for you, 
and he wishes your boat to go along with 
us, that he may return with you and spend 
a few days with you.' 

** This was joyful tidings to them, and 
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away they sailed in high spirits to meet 
their dear, kind uncle. The vessel soon 
passed the headland, but, to their surprise, 
no fishing-boat was seen. 

" * He must have gone farther south,' 
said the sailor who first spoke to them, 
^ but we shall soon make up with him/ 

*' They sailed on, and sailed on, but no 
uncle appeared. 

" * What can have become of him ? " said 
Ronald at last. 

" * I suspect,' said the sailor who had the 
direction of the little craft, * that he has got 
notice of one of his vessels from the West 
Indies having arrived at Aberdeen ; and 
now, that I remember, he said if he was 
gone when we returned we should just fol- 
low him, and that he would return with you 
as soon as possible.' 

" ' But Mrs. Muir and the servants will 
be so alarmed,' said Ronald. 

" ' Oh, never mind,* replied the sailor, 
* they will be all the happier to see you 
back ; and, besides, your uncle will know 
best what is to be done. Leave these mat- 
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ters to him ; he is a lawyer, and knows 
about everything.' 

" This was not very satisfactory, but what 
could Ronald or his sister do ? The sailor 
began to entertain them with long sea- 
stories, and sang, along with the other three 
men on board, a number of sea-songs, till, 
towards the evening, they reached a large 
vessel lying out in the offing from Aberdeen 
harbour. 

" * Your uncle will be on board,' said the 
sailor, ' for this is his ship.* 

" They were hoisted up into it, and the 
captain told them that their uncle had gone 
on shore to transact some business, but 
would be back in the morning to take them 
home. When morning came, however, they 
were out at sea, with the ship in full sail, 
and going steadily along. Ronald inquired 
if his uncle had come on board. 

" ' No,' said the captain. ' He sent a 
message that some urgent business detained 
him, but that he would drive to your house 
to-day and explain matters, and that I 
should take you the trip we are going, and 
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let you see a little of the world and of sea 
life, as such a good opportunity might not 
occur again for a long time. He meant to 
go with you himself, but business, you know, 
must be attended to.* 

" Ronald and his sister began to feel very 
uneasy ; and their uneasiness was increased 
when they heard cries of distress coming 
from the other end of the ship. 

" ' What's that, captain ?* inquired Ronald. 

" ' Oh, it is some of the sailors* children, 
who are going with us on this pleasure 
cruise, and I suppose some of them have 
been misbehaving, or have got sea-sick.' 

" As he spoke a boy rushed upon deck 
and jumped into the sea. A boat was 
immediately lowered, but ere the boat 
reached him the boy had gone down for 
the last time. 

" * That boy,' said the captain, * was 
insane, and his mother thought the sail 
might do him good. I did not think so, 
but I yielded to her whim. However, he is 
as well where he is.' 

** Ronald and Bethia were now seriously 
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alarmed, and entreated the captain to let 
them out at the first port they reached. 

" ' I must obey your uncle's orders/ said 
he, * and give you the full benefit of this 
pleasure cruise. He ordered me also not 
to allow you to associate with the sailors' 
children, so that you will please not to go 
to the other end of the vessel.* 

'^ During thexJay they several times heard 
piteous cries, which alarmed and distressed 
them. 

" * What is the meaning of all this, Ronald,' 
said Bethia, when they found that they were 
alone. 

" * I cannot say, Bethia ; but surely it is 
very strange that uncle should have sent us 
away without seeing us, or telling us any- 
thing about it.' 

" ' I fear, Ronald, there is something 
awfully wrong ; and I don't like the captain 
— he looks so cruel, and you heard what 
he said about the poor insane boy that was 
drowned.' 

** * Hush, Bethia, someone may hear us. 
You remember mamma used to tell us 
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whenever anything came over us, either on 
sea or land, we should go and tell God 
about it, and put ourselves into His hands.' 

" * Yes, Ronald, I did so last night and 
this morning, and I am always thinking of 
God in my heart/ 

" * So am I, Bethia, and I know He will 
be with us and help us, and turn all to our 
good, for He has promised to do so to them 
that trust in Him ; and papa and mamma 
told us, you mind, that it is impossible for 
God to lie — but yonder is the captain 
coming.' 

" * Well, children,' said he as he came 
forward, * I hope you are enjoying your- 
selves. The wind is in our favour, and we 
are going at a good eight knots an hour.' 

" * Will it be long, captain,' asked Ronald, 
* ere we get to the place you are going to ? ' 

" ' Not very long, if we get on at this 
rate.' " 

" But, grandma," interrupted Henry, ^* what 
did the man mean by keeping them in the 
dark, and going on as he did ? " 

" Well, children, I may as well tell you 
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now what it all meant, and put an end to 
your suspense and your conjectures, though 
I believe it is not what a good story-teller 
would approve of." 

" Oh yes, grandma, tell us — tell us ! " they 
all exclaimed. 

** Have patience, then, till I take a little 
breath, for my breath does not stand out 
so well as it once did." 






■^ 





CHAPTER IV. 

KIDNAPPING OF CHILDREN. 

Y old heart, children, begins to beat 
with indignation,*' grandma resumed, 
"when I think of what led to the 
treatment these poor orphans underwent. 
At that time, in Scotland, a number of 
people made a trade of stealing boys and 
girls, and selling them to captains of vessels, 
who took them out to one or other of the 
West Indian islands, and sold them to the 
planters there as slaves. They got high 
prices for them, and were therefore very 
anxious to kidnap as many as they could." 

** But, grandma," said Henry, " why were 
they not taken up and punished ? " 

" The thing was winked at, Henry, for 
the profits were great, and many rich 
people were concerned in it, and they 
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could afford to bribe and otherwise hood- 
wink the public." 

" But, grandma," remarked Richard, "that 
did not make it right" 

" No, dear ; but I am sorry to say that 
many unjust and cruel things have been 
done, for the sake of money, by those who 
professed to be Christians, as well as by 
those of other religions or no religion at all. 
Every bad thing which paid well has been 
lauded and reckoned honourable, where a 
great and powerful party shared in the 
spoils, and anyone who ventured to speak 
against it were either imprisoned or put to 
death. Extortion and piracy and robbery 
and slavery and assassination, and all the 
debasing vices connected with them, have 
had their advocates and their times of 
triumph, and they have it still in one or 
other parts of the world-— only, where any 
of them prevails, it is usually called by 
another name ; that is, children, the evil is 
called good and the good evil. But you 
know the name does not alter the nature of 
the thing, and though men may be deceived 
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by It, God is not, and the good name which 
men give to a bad thing is in itself a great 
sin in the sight of God/' 

*' And do you mean, grandma," said 
Euphy, "that the captain was taking out 
Ronald and Bethia to sell them as slaves ?" 

"Yes, Euphy; and, as it came out after- 
wards, he was doing it at the instigation of 
their wicked uncle. Ay, you may well lift 
up your hands in utter amazement." 

" But why did he do that ? " asked the 
self-collected John. 

" He did it, John, to get possession of 
their property." 

" Shocking ! " cried Euphy. 

" So soon as they were missed, and a 
great noise made about it, he came north 
with all speed, and seemed half distracted 
with grief, and instantly sent in different 
directions to make inquiries respecting 
them. As their boat was nowhere to be 
found, it came to be believed that they had 
gone out with it and perished; and this 
view was confirmed when, two weeks there- 
after, the boat was picked up by a fishing 
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vessel and brought into Aberdeen harbour. 
It had suffered considerable damage ; but 
there was no doubt as to its identity, for a 
part of the owner's name was still legible. 
The uncle caused the boat to be brought 
north, and stowed away in an outhouse. 
He went into deep mourning, and gave 
mourning dresses to all the servants. Mrs. 
Muir was dismissed on the ground of negli- 
gence. He visited the tenants on the estate, 
and made many lamentations over the great 
calamity which had befallen him, which he 
said would embitter all the rest of his life. 
When every needful arrangement was made, 
he went back to Dundee, and took the 
necessary steps to serve himself as heir-at- 
law to the estate. I may as well tell you 
also, since I am speaking of him, that the 
whole plot of entrapping the children was 
devised by him, and carried out by his 
agents." 

" Oh, the bad, bad man ! '' exclaimed 
Euphy. 

" The vile monster ! '^ cried Henry and 
Richard. 
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*M'm going to cry, grandma!" sobbed 
Ella. 

" Well, dear, I do not wonder ; many a 
cry I had over it long, long ago. But since 
it is paining you all so very much, perhaps 
I had better stop ? " 

** No, no, grandma — you must go on ! " 
they all cried ; and even Ella said, " Yes, 
grandma." 

'* There, again, I forget where I was at ! 
You're right, Euphy, I left off with the 
uncle ; and now we shall go back to the 
children. As you may suppose, they became 
convinced that foul play was at work, and 
that something dreadful was about to hap- 
pen to them. They often spoke to each 
other when no one was near ; and Ronald 
tried to comfort his poor sister as much as 
he could, although he stood as much in 
need of comfort as she did. The captain 
saw they were labouring under some appre- 
hension, and he tried to remove it by 
telling them another lie — for one He always 
leads to another. He told them that their 
parents had unexpectedly been called away 
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to the island to which he was going, to take 
possession of a fine estate to which they 
had fallen heirs. 

" * The letter your father sent you, Master 
Ronald, would tell you so ? ' 

** ' I got no letter, captain.' 

'* * Then it must have miscarried ; but 
no matter now — it's all right, and they'll 
explain it all to you better than I can, when 
you see them. But I have done wrong, I 
fear ; your uncle's instructions were that I 
should not tell you this, in order that you 
might have a more delightful surprise when 
we landed. I hope therefore, my dears, 
that for my sake you will keep what I have 
told you as a profound secret.' 

** Young as they were, they both saw that 
he had told them a set of untruths ; and their 
fears were increased, and they became more 
wretched than ever. When they had been 
a week at sea a violent storm arose, and 
they were laid up in their berths for two 
days with sickness.! On the third day they 
were able to go up on deck again, though 
much enfeebled and *ore depressed. They 
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had scarcely reached it when they felt sure 
that they heard the sounds of lashes and 
groans proceeding from the fore part of the 
vessel 

" * What can it mean/ said Bethia, trem- 
bling as she spoke and clinging to her 
brother. 

" * I fear/ said he, ' that this is either a 
pirate's vessel, such as we have read about 
in one of papa's books, or else it is a slave 
ship, and that the captain has slaves on 
board; but whatever happens, Bethia, FU 
venture forward and see/ 

" Bethia entreated him not to go, but he 
went. When he reached the gangway of 
the steerage he was shocked to hear a lash 
going, and cries of agony, mingled with 
curses, coming up from below. 

** * Move off, master/ cried a man from 
one of the masts, *or you'll be pitched 
into.' 

" He had scarcely spoken when the 
captain came on deck. 

" * Sir ! ' he said, in an angry tone, * don't 
you know that every one who disobeys my 
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orders, no matter who he is — though he 
were King George himself — is liable to be 
handcuffed, lashed, and put into irons. As 
this is your first offence, I shall overlook it, 
but take care in future. Those wretches 
you heard crying just now are irreclaimable 
young rogues and thieves who are being 
sent out to Botany Bay. I shall take them 
there as soon as I land you where your 
parents are. We have enough of trouble 
with them already, but if they saw any one 
inclined to take their part, they would get 
ten times more troublesome. I hope, there- 
fore, you will have the good sense not to 
repeat what you have done, otherwise, to 
preserve order in the ship, I shall be obliged 
to put you under confinement.' 

" Ronald made no remark, but went back 
with a heavy heart to his sister. They 
now felt that some dreadful fate awaited 
them, but they could do nothing but think 
and weep and pray. Miserable, you may 
be sure, children, were the weeks that 
followed till they came to the end of 
the voyage. When the vessel reached 
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Kingston, Jamaica, the captain went on shore 
and brought a number of gentlemen with 
him. They went down into the steerage, 
and after remaining a long time, the captain 
brought one of them into the cabin where 
Ronald and Bethia were. 

" ' You can write ?' said the gentleman. 

" ' A little, sir,' said Ronald. 

** ' And count, the captain tells me ? * 

" ' Yes, sir.' 

'* * And, of course, you can read ? ' 

" * Pretty well.* 

** * Is your sister as good at these things 
as you are ? ' 

" ' She is — or very nearly/ 

*' * What is your age ? ' 

" * I am nearly twelve/ 

" * And your sister ? ' 

" ' A year and a half younger.' 

"*You seem to have good muscle — let 
me feel your arm.' 

" Having done so, the captain and he 
went up on deck, and seemed to be arguing 
together about something, as if they were 
striking a bargain. The captain by-and- 
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by came down, and said the gentleman they 
had seen, and whose estate lay next to their 
father s, had kindly offered to come next 
day and drive them home. He came, and 
they drove away in the direction of the 
mountains. Ronald asked the gentleman 
by the way, although his worst suspicions 
were now all but confirmed, if his father 
and mother were* well. The gentleman 
smiled, and said he should soon see for 
himself. After a long drive they reached 
a handsome mansion with a large balcony 
stretching all round. Two negroes ap- 
peared, and one took charge of the con- 
veyance, and the other was instructed to 
conduct Ronald and his sister to the over- 
seer s house. The word 'overseer* went 
like a knife to their hearts. The overseer 
was a short, thick-set man, with a cold, 
rigid expression of face. He ordered them 
to be put into a side-room till he was at 
liberty to speak with them. When he 
came in he looked at them for some time, 
as if he were examining the points of a dog 
or a horse. Ronald, in order to know the 
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last and worst of it, broke the painful 
silence by asking if his father's estate was 
at hand. 

** ' Your father ! — who is he ?' said the 
overseer, with a smile. 

" Ronald began to explain. 

" * Stop, stop ! ' interrupted the man, 
* I'm sick of that sort of bosh. YouVe no 
father now, except your master that bought 
you, and paid for you, I don't doubt ; and 
if you wish to spend a happy life, you must 
do your master's bidding, and mine when 
you come under my charge.' 

"He did not wait for an answer, but 
called on a negress by name, and told her 
to give them food, and show them where 
they were to sleep. * To-morrow/ he 
added, * I shall tell you what you've got to 
do when I shall have consulted with the 
master.' " 

** So they were now slaves," said John. 

" Poor, poor Ronald and Bethia!" sobbed 
Euphy. 

"Was there ever such villany!" ex- 
claimed Henry and Richard. 
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" Yes, children," said grandma, " to the 
disgrace of human nature, they were now 
slaves, and could be taken to market and 
bought and sold like cattle, and by men 
who took upon themselves the name of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who commanded 
His followers to do unto others as they 
would wish others to do to them, and that 
if they loved Him they must keep His 
commandments. .1 am grieved when I think 
of the wrongs which one human being has 
inflicted upon another, and how one nation, 
when it had the power, has tyrannised over 
or massacred another. Many a time I 
have wondered why God did not sweep 
man away from the face of the earth, and I 
have often felt that if I had the power I 
would do it ; but it is well that I have not, 
and that no other has, and that all power is 
in God*s hands ; for He is longsuffering, 
and is waiting to be gracious, and is able to 
make the wrath of man to praise Him, and 
to bring good out of evil. Not the less, 
we know, that the history of the human 
race is red all over." 
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" Red ! grandma," cried Euphy, in sur- 
prise. 

" I mean, Euphy, it is written in blood ; 
and I have read that if all the blood that 
has been cruelly and needlessly shed in 
wars and otherwise was gathered into one 
place, it would make a large lake or a little 
sea. But I am vexed and wearied, chil- 
dren, and I must have a sleep ere I can 
tell you the rest of my pitiful story. Those 
of you who would like to hear the rest of it 
will come here to-morrow night and take 
tea with me." 

They all kissed grandma affectionately, 
and retired. 










CHAPTER V. 



RONALD AND BETHIA IN SLAVERY. 

EVERY one of them was seated at the 
tea-table a good while ere grandma 
(5^ came in, anxiously forecasting how it 
would fare with Ronald and Bethia. 

When tea was over, grandma sat down 
in her easy chair and said, — 

" Now, children, before I begin I wish 
to ask you a few questions/* 

" Very well, grandma,'* only one of them 
said. 

" Which of you would like to have white 
hair like me." 

" Me ! " cried Ella. 

" None else ? " 

There was no reply. 

" Would any of you prefer wrinkles to 
white hair ? " 
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There was a dead silence. 

" I am old, but shall I ever be young 
again ? " 

" No," said several voices. 

*^ Yes ! " cried Ella. 

All eyes were turned to Ella in amazement. 

^' When, Ella ? " 

"When Jesus comes to take you up to 
heaven, and you'll get wings to fly up, and 
you 11 be as pretty as an angel, and never 
grow old again." 

The rest looked in astonishment at their 
little cousin, and felt rather ashamed. 

" If you were all made slaves like Ronald 
and Bethia, what would you do ? " 

" I would run away," said Euphy. 

" But where would you run to, Euphy ? 
You could not run home three thousand 
miles across the sea." 

" No, grandma, but I would hide in some 
place ? " 

" But they would soon find you out, and 
if they did not, how would you get food ? 
Would you expect the ravens to come and 
feed you, as they did Elijah ? " 
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" I don't know, grandma — perhaps they 
would." 

" I don't think they would, and therefore 
you would soon die of hunger." 

"I would write to my father," said 
Richard, " and he would come and take me 
home." 

** But how would you get your letter to 
the post-office, Richard ? and though you 
did, it would be opened and sent back to 
your master, and he would punish you, and 
make you work harder than ever. Henry, 
you are not saying what you would do ? " 

**Well, grandma, I really don't know 
what I could do.'' 

" I know," said John, " I would get hold 
of a boat and row myself away." 

" Away where, John ? " 

"Anywhere, and I would rather be 
drowned than go back." 

This was rather a spirited saying for John, 
and they all laughed, and he laughed too. 

" Me, grandma," cried Ella, after a great 
deal of thought, ** would ask God for wings 
to fly away." 
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" Well, Ella, although they are laughing 
at your plan, it has one good thing in it 
which theirs had not — that is, to go to God 
with the case, and to ask Him, though not 
for wings, for He does not give wings to 
people in this world, and He does not now 
take them up to Himself in chariots of fire 
as He did Elijah, but to ask Him to direct 
you what you should do ; and if you could 
not get away, to ask Him to give you 
patience to submit to your fate, and to 
make it the means of drawing you closer 
to Himself, and causing you to love Him 
more and obey Him better. There was a 
good man who lived long ago, and who 
was shamefully used, and he said, ' I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.' Who was that, think 
you.^'' 

"You, grandma," said Ella. 

*^ Job," ventured Richard. 

** No, it was Paul," said Henry. 

"Yes, Henry. Am I tiring you, chil- 
dren ? " 

"No, grandma," they all said. 
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" Well, how big is the moon ? Is it as 
big as a millwheel ? " 

" No," said Ella, " but it is as big as a 
cheese." 

" It's bigger than a hill/' said Euphy. 

'' What do you think, John ? " 

" I don't quite know," replied the cautious 
John. 

" Grandma," interposed Henry, ** I have 
read that it is an awful size — as big as a 
little world.'* 

" How, then, does it look so small to us ? " 

" Because it is far away." 

" Do you think, Ella, if I were taken up 
to the moon you would see me ? " 

" Yes, grandma, if it was daylight." 

** Did you ever look after a crow, Euphy, 
that flew past you. Very well, when you 
looked for a minute or two, did you still 
see it ? " 

" No, grandma, it went out of sight." 

'' How so ? " 

" Because,'^ said Richard, '' it grew less 
and less the further it flew, till it went out 
of sight altogether." 
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" Do you think, then, the moon would go 
out of sight if it were taken fifty times 
farther away." 

" Yes, grandma, I think so." 

" So do I," said Henry, " it would get 
smaller and smaller till it was as small as a 
little star, and then it would disappear 
entirely." 

" Do you think it a pity that distance 
makes things appear smaller ? *' 

" I never thought of that," said Henry. 

" Nor I," said Richard. 

" Well, I think, children, it is one of the 
proofs of God s wisdom and goodness that 
He has arranged it so, for if it were other- 
wise the sun would fill the whole sky when 
it was up, and so would the moon, and we 
would never see the beauty of the stars, 
and a great many other disadvantages 
would follow, and it would be equally bad, 
and perhaps worse, if sounds did not die 
away in the distance, for there would be 
such an uproar that we would not be able 
to hear each other speaking. But I see 
Ella is going to fall asleep, and so we shall 
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go back to Jamaica. Let me see now. O 
yes, I recollect, Ronald and Bethia were 
taken to the house of the overseer." 

" Yes, grandma,*' said Euphy, " but they 
had been there for some time, you remem- 
ber, and they were shown where they were 
to sleep." 

** O yes, you are right. They were put 
into the same place — a kind of old lumber 
room — and when they were left alone, they 
looked into each other s face and wept. 
He drew her to his bosom and put his arms 
around her, but it was some time ere he 
could speak. 

** * 'Thia, dear,' he said at last, * do you 
mind the psalm mamma made us learn 
together the Sabbath before she left us, 
** God is our refuge and our strength, a very 
present help in time of trouble. Therefore 
will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea." *Thia, 
we are in trouble, and we*ll tell God about 
it ; for mamma used to say, although He 
knows it all already, He wants us to tell 

E 
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Him, not for His information, but for our 
own good/ 

"They knelt down, and between them 
they told their sad case to God, and asked 
Him for Christ's sake to take pity on them, 
and to help them, and to give them patience 
to bear their lot. When they rose they 
kissed each other and felt happier. Still, 
when the overseer came and roughly told 
them to go to sleep, and when they lay 
down in their places on the floor, with only 
an old goatskin beneath them, they had 
many sad thoughts and dark forebodings, 
and the night was far spent ere either of 
them fell asleep. In the morning an old 
negress served them with basins of maize 
pottage and molasses, and spoke kindly to 
them in her own broken English. The 
forenoon was well advanced when the over- 
seer came and took them over to the great 
house. They were shown into the master's 
business-room. 

" * I suppose,' said he, * you now know 
what you are, and that you are mine for 
life, unless I choose to sell you. My will, 
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then, must henceforth be your law in all 
things, and if you have any stupid pride 
left, you must put it into your pocket, 
otherwise it will be worse for you. What 
did you say your name is, boy ? ' 

'* ' Ronald, sir/ 

" * And yours ? ' 

'* ' Bethia.' 

" * Ah, these names won't do here ; they 
are too grand for slaves. Your name, sir, 
shall henceforth be Bambo. I would make 
it Sambo, but I have one of that name 
already ; and yours, girl, will be — let me 
see ! — Critty. I donf t think there can be 
any with such a pretty name as that on the 
plantation. Bambo and Critty ! — will you 
mind that ? Very well. You said, sir, you 
can write. Sit down here and let me see 
what you can do. Very good, very good 
indeed, for one of your years. Now, add 
up this list. Very well. How far can you 
go in arithmetic ?' 

" * I have been as far as decimals, sir/ 

" * Here is a question in proportion for 
you. Quite right again. Now, girl, what 
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can you do ? Can you dress a lady's 
hair ? ' 

" * I never tried it, sir ; but I can dress 
my own/ 

"'Small merit that, but I suppose you 
will be willing to learn. Very well, we 
shall see how you get on. If you both 
behave well and do your duty, as the Bible 
enjoins you, and as our good clergyman 
and man of God will tell you, I shall keep 
you both in the house ; but if you don't, 
you will be sent into the fields to work with 
the niggersy from early morn till late at 
night, and when the sugar-mills are going 
you will need to work both night and day. 
Anderson, take charge of this boy and see 
what sort of a clerk you can make of him ; 
he writes and counts well for his years. 
Ring that bell !* 

" The bell was rung, and a tidy young 
negress answered it. 

"*Take this girl, Dora — Critty is her 
name — Critty, remember ! take her to my 
daughters, and say she is to be waiting- 
maid to the one that fancies her.' 
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" Ronald — Bambo now — was set down 
by Anderson at a side desk, and Critty — 
poor Bethia ! — was taken away and shown 
into a room, splendidly furnished, where 
three young ladies sat knitting and chatting. 
The oldest seemed about nineteen years of 
age, the next about two years younger, and 
the youngest somewhere about thirteen. 

" * What is her name, Dora ? ' asked the 
eldest sister. 

" ' Critty, miss.' 

"'What?' 

" * Massa call'm Critty,' and Dora laughed 
and screwed her face in disgust. 

" * Who ever heard of such a name ? I 
shan*t have her.' 

" ' Nor I — ^though she were an angel. 
Critty! Critty! mercy on us! — enough to 
give one locked jaw.' 

" * I'll take her,* said the youngest of the 
sisters. 

" * And welcome. Critty ! Critty I my 
teeth are sore ! " and they laughed and cast 
contemptuous looks at the object of their 
mirth. 
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" ' Come, Critty, to my room/ said her 
future mistress, whose name was Isabel, 
'and I'll show you what I wish you to do/ 

" When they got there the young lady 
asked — 

" * Has Critty been always your name ?' 

" ' No, lady, my real name is Bethia, but 
your father changed it to Critty/ 

" * How stupid of papa ! Bethia is suth 
a sweet name ; but since he said it, I must 
call you Critty before people, but Bethia 
when we are alone. Now, tell me where 
you come from, and all about yourself* 

" Bethia did so, and her young mistress 
was moved to tears. 

" * Well, well,' she said, * surely there is 
something wrong somewhere; but papa 
says it is all right and can't be otherwise ; 
and our clergyman says it's all in the Bible, 
and that to doubt it is to commit a great 
sin, for it is running directly in the face of 
God's word. I don't know — surely I must 
be very wicked — but, Bethia, we shan't 
speak of this just now ; let me show you 
my dresses and jewels. This is the dress 
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I like best. Do you think it pretty? Tm 
glad you like it ; it was Aunt Sarah*s gift 
on my last birth-day, and Uncle John pre- 
sented me with the nicest little pony you 
ever saw. I shall give you a ride on it 
some day when we go up into the moun- 
tains.' 

" Bethia was so far cheered by this begin- 
ning of her slave life — so different from what 
she had apprehended. Her young mistress 
seemed so amiable and kind-hearted ; and 
she hoped her dear brother would be equally 
fortunate. The usual dress of her position 
was given to her, and it became her. She 
had, however, to bear the taunts and jests 
of the elder sisters. When she had occa- 
sion to go into their presence they would 
say, 'Here comes Cr-r-r-rityl ' and then 
laugh obstreperously. Dora, too, would 
jibe her as she passed ; and, strange to say, 
instead of sympathizing with her, the most 
of the other female slaves about the house 
regarded her as a new-comer, and as far 
beneath them, and did not hesitate to let 
her know in their broken English what 
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they thought of her. This at first was very 
painful to her, but her young mistress always 
comforted her, and told her not to mind it. 
Another, and a worse thing was, she was 
not permitted to see her brother. She 
spoke of it to her mistress, but was told 
that her papa had ordered it so, and that 
she durst not interfere, for if she did he 
would confine her for a day or two in the 
dark chamber, and give her nothing but 
bread and water. * I once,' she said, ' cried 
'' Shame ! " when they were whipping poor 
old nurse on the bare shoulders, and I was 
locked up for three days and nights for it, 
as papa said it was enough to create a rebel- 
lion amongst the whole of the negroes.' " 

"And how was Ronald getting on, 
grandma," asked Henry. 

'* He was getting on very well too. Mr. 
Anderson, the head clerk, was pleased with 
him, and in his way was kind enough to 
him, but never allowed him to forget that 
he was a slave. And, to save himself, he 
gave him too much to do, and put most of 
the difficult work into his hands, and often 
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made him work till it was very late. In 
one respect this was good for Ronald, as it 
allowed him little time, during the day, to 
think and brood over his sad condition. 
His greatest trial was that he was not per- 
mitted to see his poor, dear sister — and yet 
they met every night for all that ! How 
did they manage that, think you, children ?*' 

" I know," said Ella ; " they crept out on 
their bare feet after they had all gone to 
bed." 

*' Perhaps Ronald got a rope ladder and 
let Bethia down," suggested Richard. 

'' Or maybe/' said Euphy, " Bethia's mis- 
tress let them meet in her room after it was 
late." 

" What say you, John ? " 
. '' I don't see through it, grandma," said 
John. 

" Will this help you, children ? It was 
not on earth they met." 

" Oh ! " cried Henry, " I see it now — it 
was in heaven." 

" But how did they get up ? " asked John. 

" They got up, John," said grandma, " on 
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the wings of prayer, and they met in their 
hearts at the throne of grace." 

John apparently was not quite satisfied, 
but he said nothing. 

" Well, children, as I was saying, Ronald 
was getting on better than he expected. 
There was one thing, however, which some- 
times occurred that distressed him very 
much. The master occasionally took drink 
to excess, and, when intoxicated, he would 
come into the business room, and find fault 
with this and that, and swear at Ronald and 
the other slave clerks ; and if anyone hap- 
pened to say anything in self-defence, or by 
way of explanation, he would burst out into 
a wild fit of rage, and exclaim with an oath, 
' Will you dare, sir, to dispute my word ? 
Here, Bruno, take this ruffian and give him 
a round dozen.' On one of these occasions, 
which were gradually becoming more fre- 
quent, Ronald ventured to say a word in 
vindication of the clerk who sat next to 
him, and the master, in his drunken fury, 
pulled him from his seat and kicked him, 
and vowed if he presumed again to contra- 
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diet him he should get fifty lashes and the 
black hole for a week. To do justice, how- 
ever, to the poor infatuated man, whose 
moral nature had been vitiated by the system 
under which he had been brought up, he 
was tolerably kind to his slaves and family 
when not under the influence of liquor. I 
need not tell you, children, of all the ups 
and downs of their slave life, and of which 
I was told, for it is sickening and can do 
no good. After five years had gone past, 
Ronald and Bethia lost all hope of ever 
getting free. They had hoped long that 
someone would find out how they had been 
entrapped and carried off, and that means 
would be taken to secure their freedom ; 
but hope at last died within them, and they 
yielded themselves into God s hand, and 
asked Him to keep them from repining, 
and to set their affections more and more 
upon Himself and upon things above. I 
forgot to say that, on rare occasions, they 
accidentally caught a glimpse of each other, 
but that was all. Still, it was a gleam of 
sunshine in their lot, and was deeply prized 
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and earnestly coveted. It is pleasant to 
think, however, that Bethia had fallen in 
with such a kind mistress. They came 
sincerely to love each other ; and, best of 
all, Bethia became the means of leading her 
to the feet of Jesus. They read together 
the Bible in secret, and they prayed together; 
but before anyone her mistress assumed a 
distant air, for she knew that, if it was sus- 
pected what was going on, Bethia would at 
once be taken from her and subjected to 
cruel usage. Matters had gone on thus for 
five years, when a lamentable misfortune 
befell Ronald ; but my head is beginning to 
ache again, and I must defer telling you 
about it till to-morrow night" 





CHAPTER VI. 

ANDERSON PLOTS RONALD's RUIN. 

HEN tea was past, and grandma had 
taken her customary seat, she said — 
' " I fear, children, you would not 
like any questions to-night ? " 

" Yes, grandma, we would," the most of 
them said. 

" Well, will any of you undertake to live 
without air for an hour ? " 

A general laugh followed the question. 

" Then air must be a very precious 
thing. If it became scarce, how much 
would you give for it rather than want 
it?" 

** I would give my mewing cat and bark- 
ing dog for it," said the impulsive Ella. 

" I would give everything I have,'' said 
Euphy. 
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" Certainly," said John, " if you could not 
get It for less/' 

" That is, John, you would strike as hard 
a bargain as you could." 

" Well, grandma, wouldn't that be right ? 
There's no use in flinging away things." 

" I remember reading somewhere in the 
Bible," said Henry, '' ' All that a man hath 
will he give for his life.' I think it is in 
one of the psalms." 

" No," said Henry, "it is in Job, but I 
don't mind in what chapter. TU find it out, 
grandma, and tell you." 

" You will find, Henry, it was Satan who 
said that, and he spoke the truth for once, 
and he always does so when it serves his 
purpose; and wicked men do the same 
thing. So, you are all agreed that you 
would not like to want the air ; but where 
does the air come from ? " 

" The wind brings it," said the venture- 
some Ella. 

"And where does the wind get it, 
Ella ? " 

" Don't know, grandma." 
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" But the wind, my dear, is just the air 
in motion ; and you are Ella, aren't you, 
when you are running as well as when you 
are sitting ? God has made the air for us, 
and He could take it away in a moment if 
He chose ; and if He took it away, we 
would all die. Don't you think, then, we 
should thank God for giving us air, and not 
taking it away. Now, tell me, which of 
you has ever thanked God for the air we 
are constantly breathing ? " 

There was no reply given. 

"Well, Ella, rU ask you another ques- 
tion. Did you ever see the air ? " 

'* Yes, grandma." 

"What is it like?" 

" Like something white." 

" But isn't it black at night ? " 

" Yes, grandma." 

" Then it is both black and white ; but 
the truth is, it is neither white nor black, 
and we don't see it at all, but we feel it 
when it blows ; and if we attend to it, we 
feel it entering our mouths. Well, that is 
one thing we believe in, although we never ; 
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saw It ; and Til tell you of another thing 
we believe in, although we never saw it, 
and that is our souls. But we feel that 
we have souls, for it is with these we 
are now thinking ; and there is something 
greater than our souls that we believe in, 
and yet never saw. What do you think 
that is ? " 

" The sea," cried Ella. 

'' No, Ella, it is God," said Henry. " Isn't 
it, grandma ? " 

"Yes, Henry. God, like the air and 
our souls, is invisible to us ; but we know 
He exists, for if He did not we could not 
have existed ; and if He was to die, we 
could not live a moment. We don't see 
Him, and we don't hear Him ; but the 
grass grows, though you don't hear it ; and 
Ella is growing, although she does not hear 
herself growing ; and the earth, Henry, is 
turning round, though you don*t hear it, 
and though you don't feel it moving. Would 
you like me now to tell you about the chil- 
dren ? " 

" Oh yes, grandma — do ! " they all cried. 
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" I think I left off with Bethia getting a 
ride on her mistress' pony — did I not ? " 

" No, grandma," said Euphy, " you were 
to tell us about something very bad that 
happened to Ronald." 

" You are right, Euphy. My memory 
is always getting worse and worse the 
longer I live. But that is always the way 
with old people, you know ; and if you live 
till you are old, you will find that it is so. 
What may seem strange to you, children, I 
mind things which happened long ago when 
I was as young as you are, whilst I forget 
many things which took place yesterday, or 
even a few hours ago ; and I know a lady 
older than myself who will ask the same 
question over and over in the course of 
ten minutes. Well, what I was going to 
tell you was this. Ronald was so attentive 
to his duties, and became so expert in them, 
that his master came to see his value, and 
paid him more and more attention ; and 
latterly allowed him sometimes to speak 
with his sister, in his own presence or in 
that of his daughters, and occasionally per- 
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mitted him to go out on horseback for a 
few hours. This was a delightful change 
to both, but it did not last very long. Mr. 
Anderson, the head clerk, who was not a 
slave, became jealous of Ronald, and, fear- 
ing that he should be supplanted by hini, 
he plotted his ruin. He first insinuated to 
his master that there might be danger in 
allowing Ronald to ride out alone. The 
master thought it safer not to let him ride 
out at all. Anderson's next step was to 
express his wonder to his master why 
Bambo made such frequent and minute 
inquiries about vessels that were to sail 
from Kingston. 

" * Keep a sharp eye on him,' said the 
master ; * the ungrateful dog is scheming to 
escape, after all I have done for him and 
his sister.' ' 

" By-and-by Anderson showed the master 
a small piece of paper, which he said he had 
picked up beneath the window of the room 
in which Critty slept, and on it was written 
in pencil the somewhat mysterious letters — 
'A— 1 r— y.' 
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" * What can it mean, sir ? ' inquired 
Anderson. 

" * What can it mean, sir ? Don't you 
see it means "All ready" as plainly as if it 
had been written in full. We shall see who 
is first ready. They must have got some 
accomplices. Have you seen anyone loung- 
ing about after nightfall of late ? ' 

** ' I can't exactly say that, sir, but the 
other night I thought I saw two men dive 
into the shrubbery as I approached. I 
might be mistaken, but that was my im- 
pression.' 

** * No doubt you were right, sir. It is 
quite of a piece with the rest. If you see 
any of the scoundrels again, shoot them, and 
ril stand betwixt you and all danger. You 
shall have my gun; keep both barrels 
loaded with buckshot, not ball, as* I wish to 
get out of the rascal shot a full account of 
all who are concerned in this wicked con- 
spiracy.' 

** A few nights thereafter the loud report 
of a gun was heard after midnight in the 
neighbourhood of the mansion. The master 
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was awakened by it, and he knew what it 
meant. In the morning he called Anderson 
into his private room, and asked if he had 
heard the report. 

" * I should think so, sir ; the gun was 
fired by me. According to your orders I 
have gone out every night, at a late hour, 
to see that all was right before I went to 
sleep, and last night I saw a fellow in 
sailor's dress skulking about ; and when I 
got a favourable chance I fired, and ran 
forward, thinking I should find the villain 
lying upon the ground, but he had managed 
to make off. I felt sure I had hit him, and 
I went over early this morning to the place 
and found drops of blood lying about. This 
is so far satisfactory.' 

" * It is a pity, Anderson, you did not lay 
him flat' 

"'At anyrate I think, sir, it will pre- 
vent him and others from renewing their 
infamous attempts for some time to 
come.' 

"'Not so sure of that. Is Bambo as 
attentive to his duties as formerly ? ' 
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" ' I am sorry to say, sir, he is not. He 
is always committing mistakes, and seems 
to be constantly thinking of something else 
than what he is about.' 

** * This cannot be tolerated longer. He 
must be pulled up. I shall send him out 
among the field hands, and instruct Cran- 
ston to watch him closely. The base 
ungrateful wretch ! — ^after treating him like 
a gentleman so long.' 

"Cranston, the overseer, was sent for, 
and, after receiving . his instructions, he 
entered the business room, where Ronald 
was writing, and told him to come away 
over with him to his house, as the master 
had something for him to do. When he got 
there, he was ordered to strip. 

" ' For what ? ' asked Ronald. 

" * No questions, sir — strip ! ' 

" Two strong negroes appeared, and one 
of them held a cowhide in his hand. He 
was taken out and bound to a post. He 
asked for a bullet to put into his mouth, but 
this was denied him. Twenty stripes were 
given him, which peeled his back, and the 
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blood flowed down in copious streams. 
The usual dressing was given to the 
wounds, and he was put into a dark 
room, and a jug of water was set down, 
the door closed upon him and locked, and 
he was left alone. 

** He could not even guess the reason 
why he was thus cruelly treated, but he 
had seen enough of his owner's harsh and 
capricious temper so as not greatly to 
wonder at it. He imagined that his master 
had gone into one of his drinking fits, and 
hoped so soon as he came out of it that he 
would get his liberty, and be reinstated at 
the desk. But, alas, he was wrong ; for as 
soon as his wounds were sufficiently healed, 
he was ordered to put on the field dress 
and to go out with the other workers. This 
was a dreadful change for him. His soft 
hands were blistered all over, but he was 
obliged to work on with the rest, under the 
burning sun, amidst oaths and the crack 
of the overseer's whip. Here was misery 
indeed, and he was now made to experience 
what slavery is in one of its worst forms. 
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Cranston seemed to take delight in heaping 
upon him the most insulting epithets, and 
in urging him to increased effort by the 
crack of his formidable whip. When night 
came he was put under the charge of a 
powerful negro, who acted as a kind of 
superintendent, and who assigned him a 
corner in his hut to lie down in which was 
hardly fit for a dog. When he lay down 
he tried to think, and to commit himself 
and his case to God ; but the pain of body 
he was in unfitted him for thought, and 
deterred him from sleeping. As morning 
drew on he fell into a kind of doze, when 
the horn sounded which summoned the 
slaves to labour. Sick and sore, he went 
out to pass another day. His stiffened 
sinews and blistered hands made him groan 
with pain, which Cranston answered with 
the crack of his whip, and a threat if he 
repeated it he should have half-a-dozen on 
the spot. During the intense heat of the 
noonday sun he fainted, and the unfeeling 
driver took out a flask of strong rum and 
poured a quantity of it on his inflamed and 
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blistered face. The sharp pain which the 
liquor caused restored him to conscious- 
ness. 

" * I thought I would bring you to your 
senses, my good fellow/ said Cranston, 
with a fiendish chuckle. ^ Get up, sir, and 
mini your work, and no more of your 
groans and sham faints ; these things will 
not pass current here. You are no longer 
at your mother s apron strings, remember, 
Bambo ! ' 

"The subordinate laughed loud at this 
sally of his superior, and called on the 
hands to strike up one of their merry 
chants. Another wretched day went past, 
and another equally wretched night fol- 
lowed. Happily the next day was Sun- 
day, and its comparative rest was indeed 
a luxury. 

" Amidst his bodily pains, Ronald was tor- 
mented with the thought that Bethia would 
necessarily come to know of his lamentable 
condition, and he knew that her sufferings 
would be even greater than his own. Need 
we wonder, then, that he was sometimes 
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tempted to doubt the justice and goodness 
of God ; and at other times to question 
whether He was everywhere present, as the 
Bible represented Him to be ; and if He 
was, why did He not check the rampant 
evil that was going on, since He had ample 
power to do so. And then, again, he would 
conclude that he had grievously offended 
his Maker, and that God had utterly for- 
saken him. Don't be surprised at this, 
children; for even the best men, when 
sorely tried, have had thoughts like these. 
They were grieved afterwards that they 
allowed themselves to think so, but they 
did think so. These distressing thoughts 
were strengthened in Ronald's mind when 
that Sabbath afternoon he was commanded 
with the rest to come out and see old Lizzy, 
the slave cook, punished for having over- 
done a pudding which Cranston had ordered 
for dinner. 

" The poor old woman besought the 
tyrant to have mercy on her for Christ's 
sake, but what cared he for Christ or for 
her cries. His heart was of stone, and his 
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conscience callous as india-rubber. And 
to add to the shocking experience through 
which Ronald was passing, a curate came 
in the evening to preach to the slaves 
on the estate. He extolled their master 
as a benevolent and Christian man, who 
contributed largely to charitable and re- 
ligious objects, and that they had great 
reason to thank God that their lines had 
fallen in such pleasant places, and that, as 
a consequence, it was at once their duty 
and their privilege implicitly to obey his 
orders in all things, as he stood to them in 
the place of God ; for this was well-pleasing 
in the sight of God, and that, if they did 
so, God would richly reward them in the 
world to come. 

" Ronald was greatly amazed and con- 
founded at this glaring perversion of 
divine truth, but what could he do but 
listen in silent indignation, for he knew, if 
he did not, it would only bring instant and 
severe punishment upon himself, and pro- 
bably make the condition of his fellow- 
slaves worse. 
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" Monday came, and he had to pass 
through the same frightful ordeal as before. 
In the course of a week, however, his 
hands began to heal, and the muscles of his 
body to get used so far to the strain that 
was put upon them, but the lessening of 
the bodily pain increased the power of 
thinking, and thereby aggravated the 
anguish of his mind. His thoughts ran 
constantly on Bethia, and on the misery he 
knew she would be enduring, and the fear 
that she might be tempted to appeal to the 
master on his behalf, and be sent out, like 
himself, to work in the fields. This fear 
haunted him night and day, and in the 
course of little more than a fortnight his 
mental anxiety and his bodily exhaustion 
brought on a violent fever, and he was put 
away into a little outhouse, which was 
dignified with the name of * hospital.* He 
was soon in a delirious state, and the doctor 
thought it extremely improbable that he 
should recover." 

" Poor, poor Ronald ! " Euphy cried, and 
wept. 
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'* Poor, poor Ronald ! " was the exclama- 
tion of the others. 

" Yes, poor indeed, children ; and yet it 
was perhaps well that his reason was 
eclipsed, for he often fancied that he was 
away out on the sea with his father and 
Bethia, or gathering shells with her along 
the shore, and imitating the cries of the 
sea-fowl as they passed before his frenzied 
imagination. 

" We must not, however, forget Bethia, 
children. She missed meeting her brother 
as before, and she became anxious, and 
supplicated her dear mistress to find out 
the reason. The garrulous Dora acquainted 
her with what had taken place, but she 
could not muster courage to tell Bethia 
until Bethia fell upon her neck in a passion 
of tears, and besought her for mercy s sake 
to let her know the worst, whatever it was, 
for it could not be worse than she dreaded. 
It was, however, worse, and she swooned 
away. 

*' ' O Miss Isabel,' she cried, as soon 
as she recovered consciousness, ' can there 
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nothing be done for my poor, poor brother 
Ronald?' 

" * I fear not, Bethia, for papa is in one 
of his drinking bouts again, and I know 
were I to appeal to him he would spurn me 
from him, and cause me to be shut up in 
the dark room for presuming to interfere 
with his arrangements. The only thing I 
can do is what I have already done. I 
have left cordials and everything I could 
think of with old Lizzy, the cook, who loves 
me, and she is to give him them secretly, 
and she has promised to do everything in 
her power for him ; and I know she will do 
it, for she is a kind-hearted creature in her 
way, and will do anything to serve me. 
And now, dear Bethia, let us pray God to 
have mercy on poor Ronald, and spare his 
life. You tell me he is good, like yourself, 
and God will not leave him alone, but in- 
wardly comfort and strengthen him in his 
extremity.' 

*' When they rose from their knees Bethia 
embraced her mistress, and invoked the 
blessing of God upon her head. But, 
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children, my old eyes are filling with tears 
as well as yours, and my heart is beginning 
to ache, so that I had better stop ; for, 
unless I do so, I know that I shall pass a 
sleepless night. Kiss me, then, and say 
good night" 





CHAPTER VII. 



CONCLUSION. 




EXT evening, when tea was over, 
grandma said, 
«;t " I shall ask you no questions to- 

night, for I know you will be wishful to 
hear how it fared with poor Ronald and his 
sister, but before doing so I must first take 
you back to Scotland and let you know 
what was going on there." 

"O no, grandma, don't! don't!" cried 
Euphy. 

** Don't ! " cried Ella, and John chimed 
in with them. 

" But I must, dears, and you shall see 
my reason for it in a little; but I won't 
detain you long in Scotland." 

" But Ronald may be dead ere we get 
back," said Euphy. 
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" Yes, grandma/' cried Ella. 

" I don't quite see that," said John. 

" Let grandma alone," interposed Henry, 
" she knows best how to do." 

This point being settled, grandma went 
on to say — 

"You remember, children, what I told 
you about their wicked and deceitful uncle. 
Very well, after he felt sure he had got 
fairly rid of them, and had served himself 
heir to the estate, the love of money, which 
was his besetting sin, took firmer hold of 
him, so that, what from the profits of his 
profession, and his ships, and the estate, 
and his penurious mode of living, he rapidly 
increased in wealth. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that his happiness did not seem to 
keep pace with his riches. He became 
moody and unsociable, and when he did 
enter into company, he either remained 
silent and abstracted, or burst out into wild 
fits of merriment. It came at last to be 
thought that his mind was giving way. 
Sometimes he would seem to rally, and for 
a week or so conduct his affairs with vigour 
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and ability, and then he would relapse into 
gloomy silence and strange absence of 
mind. He began to speak aloud to him- 
self as he passed along the streets, and 
when anyone accosted him, he would start, 
and return the most incoherent answers to 
the question or remarks addressed to him. 
Ah ! little did he think how true it was 
what he said after the disappearance of his 
nephew and niece, * That their loss would 
embitter all the rest of his life.* Whilst 
poor Ronald was writhing under a burning 
sun in the fields, and his poor sister weep- 
ing and praying for him in the house, their 
miserable uncle was burning under the 
fires of an awakened conscience, and 
nothing, children, in this world is so dread- 
ful as that. But his career was near a 
close. He went from food, and was tor- 
mented with an insatiable thirst, and at last 
he took to bed and sent for a brother 
lawyer, and made a full confession of all he 
had done, and caused him to write down 
what he said, and to correspond with the 
captain who took out the children to Jamaica, 
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and get the address of the planter to whom 
he had sold them. The required informa- 
tion was got, and a legal document was 
drawn out, and duly signed and attested, 
bequeathing all his money and effects to 
his nephew and niece. The lawyer also 
was instructed to go out immediately to 
Jamaica along with a merchant whom the 
uncle had once obliged in business, and to 
set free the children at any cost and bring 
them home with them. The arrangements 
being made, the unhappy man felt some- 
what easier, and began to revive a little ; 
but the consuming fires had fed too long 
on his constitution to permit of recovery. 
It was on a king's birthnight, I was told, 
when the whole town was astir, and bands 
were playing, and drums were beating, and 
the bells ringing, and fireworks going off, 
and the people shouting, that the spirit of 
the wretched man took flight. 

"In due time the messengers arrived at 
Kingston. The lawyer made all necessary 
inquiries, and he and his friend, dressed in 
the light apparel of the country, set out on 
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their errand. When they arrived at the 
planter's house, and were ushered in, the 
planter appeared himself, and after fencing 
about for some time, the lawyer asked him 
if he was in need of any good hafids. 

'* * No/ he said/ 1 have too many already.' 

" ' Perhaps, then, you will be willing to 
part with one or two.' 

'* * Well,' said he, * I might if I got a good 
offer. What sort of hands do you want ? ' 

" * We are not very particular,' replied 
the lawyer, *but we should like a young lad 
or two, and a girl amongst them, if you 
have any such articles to spare.' 

" * I have a lad of some sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age that I should not care to 
part with if a fair price were offered.' 

'''What price do you put upon him.'^' 
asked the lawyer. 

" I have him among the field hands just 
now for a misdemeanour, but he is a capital 
writer and bookkeeper, and has the head of 
a legislator on his shoulders, and is worth 
three hundred dollars to any man that 
needs him/ 
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" ' What is his name, sir ? ' inquired the 
lawyer. 

" * When he came into my hands he 
called himself Donald or Ronald, or some- 
thing like that, but, of course, I changed it, 
and christened him Bambo/ 

" * It is a large price you ask for him, but 
if he is all you say, and I am pleased with 
his looks, we may possibly agree. Have 
you no girl to match ? * 

'*'Well, I have one,' said the planter, 
' but she is so useful to one of my daughters 
that I should scarcely like to part with her ; 
but if I think of it, how much would you be 
inclined to give.' 

"*Say the same sum as for the boy,' 
answered the lawyer. 

" ' Make it three fifty — she is very pretty, 
remember, and just turned of fifteen.* 

" * Is she connected with the lad ? * asked 
the lawyer. 

' * Yes ; they are brother and sister, I 
believe. I may mention that he is not at 
present in full vigour, as he had a fever 
lately that has pulled him down a little, but 
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in a week or two he will be as strong as 
ever he was.* 

" * Well, as you can conscientiously recom- 
mend them, and as they seem to He in our 
way,' remarked the lawyer, * say six hundred 
dollars for both.' 

" ' Not a dollar less than six fifty,' 
responded the planter with some warmth ; 
' and in truth, if I did not need the money 
at present, you should not have them at 
all.' 

" * What say you ? ' inquired the lawyer, 
turning to his friend the merchant. 

" * I suppose we must just agree, though 
I think the price somewhat exorbitant.' 

" ' Then/ said the lawyer to the planter, 
* here is a bill of sale which I have with me. 
Please, sign it ; and here are two cheques 
on the Kingston bank for the amount.' 

** Before signing, the planter took up and 
looked narrowly at the cheques, and then 
filled up and appended his name to the bill 
of sale. 

" ' When shall you send for your pro- 
perty?'^ he inquired. 
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" ' We shall take them with us/ replied 
the lawyer, ' as they are much needed on 
the estate we want them for/ 

" * All right/ said the planter, ringing a 
bell as he spoke. 

" Mr. Anderson came in. 

" ' Go to the south field, Anderson, and 
bring Bambo here. Now, gentlemen, what 
shall you have — coffee or wine ? " 

** ' Coffee, please,' they both said. 

^' In a few minutes Bambo was ushered 
in. The lawyer looked narrowly at his pur- 
chase, and remarked — 

'' ^ I fear, sir, we have paid too high a 
price for this article.* 

'* * Not a bit of it,* asserted the planter. 
' Take my word for it, you'll find him well 
worth the money. Anderson, call Dora, 
and bid her say to my daughter Isabel that 
I want to speak to Critty immediately.' 

^* Critty came in trembling all over, and 
her eyes red with weeping. She gave a 
cry when she saw Ronald in such pitiful 
plight, and he made a rush towards her, 
but was intercepted by the planter, who 
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cried out in a voice of thunder, * Back, you 
brute ! ' 

*^ ' I fear,' said the lawyer to his friend, 
* we have made a mistake/ 

" ' Mistake or no mistake,* vociferated 
the planter, * the bargain is concluded, and 
shall stand. Bundle them off, if you please.* 

'' * Come along then, Bambo ! That's 
your name, I think,* said the merchant ; * a 
villainous one, and must be changed. Bring 
the girl out, and shove her up beside the 
driver.' 

*' Her young mistress, who loved her so 
much, had seen the vehicle arrive, and two 
gentlemen step out of it ; and when Bethia 
was sent for she apprehended the worst, 
and was on the outlook in front of the 
house, and, when Bethia was brought out, 
she rushed forward with a wild shriek and 
clasped Bethia in her arms, and sobbed and 
wept, and swooned and was conveyed into 
the house. Her unfeeling sisters stood on 
the balcony above, enjoying the scene, and 
laughing as they trilled Cr-r-r-ritty's name, 
and wished her a happy journey. The 
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vehicle drove off with two hearts in it 
bounding with joy, and two breaking with 
sorrow, for they dreaded they might be 
sold to different masters, and worse treated 
than they had yet been. When they had 
gone on a few miles, the driver was ordered 
to stop. Shall I stop too, children, for the 
night?" asked grandma. 

^^ No — no — no ! " they all shouted out, 
and flew at her and pulled her about in her 
chair, so that she was glad to go on, and 
paid dear for her little bit of waggery. 

'' Well," said she, after taking breath for 
a little, " the lawyer came out and asked 
Critty to come down, and she did so, and 
he handed her into the central part of the 
open conveyance ; and the merchant did 
the same for Bambo, and then they stepped 
in themselves, and sat down opposite the 
wondering and perplexed pair. 

" ' I may tell you for your comfort,' said 
the lawyer, after they were fairly seated, 
' that you are now in better hands. You 
shall have no more field work, Bambo ; 
and as for you, Critty, you shall henceforth 
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be Miss Bethia, and your brother Mr. 
Ronald; 

" They both looked in utter amazement 
at the speaker, and thought he was fooling 
them. 

** ' No/ said he, ' I am not jesting. We 
are from Scotland, and came out expressly 
to redeem you and take you home. Your 
uncle is dead, and before he died he con- 
fessed what he had done, and ordered that 
you should be sent for and set free at any 
cost, and, as if to make some atonement for 
his cruelty towards you, he has served you 
heirs, share and share alike, to all his money 
and property, which is very large, and, of 
course, the estate reverts to ' — 

" At this point he was stopped in his 
account, for Bethia had fainted away. The 
merchant took out a flask and poured some 
wine upon her head and face, while Ronald 
held her to his bosom. When she revived, 
Ronald rose and said — 

" * Gentlemen, we thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts. God has heard our 
prayer at last ! ' and kneeling down with 
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Bethia at his side, he thanked God aloud 
in such words and with such fervour, that 
the black driver turned round and looked 
with open mouth and eyes at the strange 
spectacle, and the gentlemen were so im- 
pressed and overcome, that they sobbed 
aloud. I need not tell you, children, about 
the voyage home, and how Ronald re- 
entered upon the possession of his estate, 
and .how happy and thankful he and his 
sister were, and how good they were to all 
the poor in the neighbourhood, and how 
they visited and sympathised with those in 
distress or under bereavement ; but I may 
tell you that Ronald became one of the 
chief means of putting down the nefarious 
system of kidnapping from which he and 
Bethia had suffered so much ; and, what will 
surprise you more, after corresponding with 
a lady in Jamaica for nearly two years, he 
went out and brought her home as his 
wife ; and who do you think she was ?" 

" Isabel !" they all cried. 

"Yes, Isabel ; and she was a true Christ- 
ian, like himself and Bethia; and Bethia 
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had been, under God, her spiritual mother ; 
and by-and-by Bethia got married too, to 
a man after her own heart in the neigh- 
bourhood, and two better or happier families 
were not to be found anywhere. Now, 
children, I have finished my story, and 
shall bid you good night." 

" Good, good night, grandma ! " they all 
cried, and kissed her with tears of joy in 
their eyes. 
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THE UNIVERSAL OLYMPIC. 



3^ (^ftAgntfttt* 



Trknrfi' K^ff»ll The tribes of earth 

once DeieU meettowitnesithe 

In times of old, Sthe^oS«?JJa- 

. , 1 ^ II tures and elements. 

As legends tell, 
By minstrels told, 
That earth one day 
Convened to try 
What longest should 
And fastest fly, 
And what should move most tardily. 

And every caste and clime were there, Theipcctaton. 

From utmost west to farthest east, 
In robe of silk, or cloth of hair. 

Or fur, or skin of beast, 
Or sew'd palm-leaves, or vesture quaint, 
Or sleek with oil, or daub'd with paint; 
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And some tattooed and plumed were seen, 

Or gay in gaudy mocassine; 

And gem and trinket, club and spear, 

And glittering brand. 
And bow, and axe, commixM were, 

Magnificently grand. 

And high o'er land, SjriJrd.."^^ 

From other spheres, SETudii'''*"" 

Competitors, 
With their compeers, 
To act as fitting arbiters, 
Appear a shining band. 



THE UNIVERSAL OLYMPIC. II 3 



CANTICLE I. 




PniM a rklain '^^ .""^ course 

r UIN a piam, and the racers. 

Which swept away 
Beneath the chain 
Of Himalay, 
The racers stood; — 
A motley brood 
As ever yet 
On earth have met, 
Or e'er shall meet again. 

With ponderous mail '^^ *"***• 

And slimy track, 
First came the snail, 

With shell on back ; 
And next to him ^'^« ^^'^^'^ 

Stood spider grim. 

With perilous waist 
And long lean limb ; 
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And up on branch '^^ '^<''^' 

The sloth hung prone — 



The sleuth-hound then, The sicuih-hound. 

With sullen look 
And snout on ground, 

His station took, 
Emitting oft a fearful sound, 
Like cayman's bark, or lion's mumble, 
Or distant earthquake's hollow rumble. 

Beside him ranged, ^he ostrich. 

With sombre air, 
Like Mussulman 

At evening prayer, 
On legs full slim. 
And tall and grim, 
The ostrich rose, like scaffolding. 

Then next appeared "^^ **^*«*- 

A savage red, 
With shaggy beard 

And matted head ; 
Encased in brawn 

From neck to heel. 
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That oped and shut 

Like leaves of steel ; 
Whose eyes now came 
And went, like flame, 
Unsettled in his head. 

The fairest thing Thctntciope. 

Of wild or wood, 
The antelope. 
Beside him stood. 
And the wild mule of Tartary. ^te wUd muie. 

And snorting nigh, The race-horse. 

With bloodshot eye, 
The race-horse paw'd 
The ground, and gnaw'd 
His chaps, and toss*d 
The foam away, 
As breakers fling their spray 
Upon a stormy coast. 



With wings outspread, ^^y^^ '^s'- 

Like mainsails sprung. 
Right overhead 

The condor hung; 
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While by his side, 
In speckled pride. 
The swallow lay — 
A cock-boat gay, 
Beside that ship of air. 

And next was heard 
The wild-duck*s wing. 

Above the rest 
Sharp whistling ; 

And intermittently 
The eagle s scream 

And falcon's cry ; 

And on the mane 

Of hurricane, 

A cloud, begat 

Of whirlwinds, sat, 
In buoyant act to bound away. 



And then there came cdestiai tUngs. 

(A dazzling sight !) 
A car of flame sun chariot 

And steeds of light. 
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Sent from the sun 
That race to run. — 
The crowd admire 
The harness'd fire, 
And boast 'twill win the crown. 



Then last of all, ^«**- 

On cloud of snow. 
An angel stood, 

And look*d below. 
A lovely light. 

Divinely bright, 
In streamers fed 
Around his head, 
And changed its hue, 
As diamonds do 
Beneath the setting sun. 

And still he look'd 

And looked again, 
Nor up the sky, 

Nor o'er the plain ; 
Nor gave he heed 
To bird or steed, 
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Or cloud or car, 
Or jeer or jar 
Of congregated men. 

But fix'd he gazed ^n old mm sit< 

^ apart in a pro- 

(As one that looks p****^^ *""*^- 

On pictured skies 

In summer brooks) 
At peak retired, 
Where sat, inspired, 
An aged man, 
Whose features wan 
Bum'd like a coal, 
While through his soul 
The fires of revelation ran. 
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CANTICLE 11. 




I UT, hark ! the trump ^'^.ndefTcf the 

__, ., • y} J I course is cleared. 

The "warning sounds! 
The way is clear'd ; 
Each bosom bounds. 
The countless throng, 
The line along, 
Moves to and fro, 
As if, below, 
A rolling earthquake pass'd. 

Another blast, Jhe«M beg\ns*" 

And off they bound ! 
But ere yon hoofs 

Have reach'd the ground, 
Ere twice the duck 
His wings has struck, 

Or snail has gone 

A hair's-breadth on. 
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Right round the world 
Yon car has hurl'd, 
And thrice 'tis round again. 

So swift its flight, 

Nought meets the eye 
But one red ring 

Round earth and sky, 
Like meteor vast 
From iEtna cast. 
Or that huge zone 
Round Saturn thrown, 
Which sages see afar. 



But see that ring '^ the^gST?: 

In shreds is riven, *^*'**** 

For halts the car 
In middle heaven, 

And, lo, upon 

His cloudy throne 
The angel lights again ; 

And up ascends 

A shout that rends 
The solid sky in twain. 
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angel. 



Now duly weigh SJ^^^SubLme 

Whose is the prize, jTotTSretd^; 

Ye umpires brought 

From other skies. 
While, o'er the plain 

And through the air, 
The things of earth 

The strife maintain. 
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CANTICLE III. 



MMEASURABLY behind StiSTthf^iaS 

Past jeering throng ""^^^ *"** *"' 

The stilted spider 

Jerks along, 
And, slow as growth 
Of tree, the sloth. — 



Above ! the cloud, 
On tempest's wing. 

Before them all 
Shoots thundering.- 



The storm cloud 
takes the lead 
amone the things 
that fly. 



Below ! the steed, 
With frantic speed. 

At one wild bound 
Usurps the lead. 
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But ere he gains 
The distant plains 
He dashes to the ground, 
A corpse of living fire. 



The ostrich, next, 

And antelope, 
With desert strength, 
Triumphant cope ; 
While, far behind, 
But cool as wind, 
The burly head 
And bounding tread 
Of noble savage comes. 



Yet, long before bSow'*"^^* '^"* 

They reach the bay 
Whose billows roar 

Far, far away. 
He tires them down, 
And wins the crown 
Of earth, but not of sky. 
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And loud huzzas 

Are coming near, 
And men grow white 

As if in fear ; 
And each makes pause 

The news to hear, 
And as he hears 

He shouts on high, 
And " Savage ! Savage ! " 

Is the cry — 
And on the rapid tidings fly. 
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CANTICLE IV. 




UT, hush ! they come, fX"cim'.'i.V 

•xr • 1^ J ward to proclaim 

Yon umpire band^ the issue between 

. - . . t 1 ^^^ sun-car and 

And in mid-sky theangel. 

Take up their stand. 

A silence deep 

As ocean's sleep 
Pervades the throng, 

While up are bent 

A firmament 

Of eyes intent, 
The listening line along. 

And one comes forth 

From out that band, 
With parted lips 

And lifted hand^ 
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And speaks them fair, 

In few fit words 
That shake the air, 
And earth profound, 

And solid rock 
With deep majestic mellow sound, 

As if a cavern spoke. 



Then to the sun 
He cries aloud, 

" The angel's won ! " Sw."*''* '^''^^ 

(" The angel's won 1 " 

Respond the crowd.) 
" While round the world 
The chariot hurl'd 

A thousand times, 
The angel flew 
Till rose in view 
The utmost star 
That bums afar 
Upon creation's verge. 
By many times 

He's gained the prize ! 
"By many times!" 

The assemblage cries. 



»» 
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"By many times!" 
The hollow'd earth replies. 

" Not mine the prize," *?« »»k«^ **»>«n« 

*^ ' thevictorv to the 

The angel cries ; i^SS'S^n^e' 

"Buthis, who, borne "^ 

On wings divine, 
Hath swept the skies, 
And circled round 
The mighty bound 
That girds sublime 
The course of time, 
And heaven high, 
And hell profound, 
Since blew the trumpet-homi 



" His IS the prize ! 
Yon aged man 
Who sits apart 
With upturned eyes 
And beating heart, 
Conceiving he beholdeth still 
The wonders he hath seen, 
Of what shall be and what hath been — 
Of glorious and of terrible, 
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In heaven above, in earth between, 
And in the depths of hell — 
His is the prize ! *' 

** His is the prize ! " 
The mighty concourse cries ; 

" His is the prize ! " 
The vaulted heaven replies. 
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BALLANTINE'S SCOTTISH SONGS. 
ONE HUNDRED SONGS, with Melodies, Original and 
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i. Kennem Lee. By James Galbraltii, Author of " City Poems and 

Songs, fto. 

6. Following the Master. By E. L. Beckwlth. 

7. Crosses of Chloe. By M. A. Paul, Author of " My Parish." 
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10. Clarence Vane, or How the Doctor Saved. By W. D. Chellis, 

Author of <^At the Lion's Mouth." 

11. Out of the Fire. By W. D. Chellis, Author of "dareooe 

Vane, or How the Doctor Saved. 

IS. Bffle Baymond's Life Work. By Jeanle BoH, Author of " M7 
Mother's Prayer," Ac 

18. life of the Bev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., with Portrait. 

14. Lectures on Preaching. By Henxv Ward Beecher. 
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Carlyle— Christopher North— Charles Dickens. By D. Macrae. 
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TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
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Price in Paper Ooren, Is. , post free for 14 stamps; in Cloth, 2m, 

post free for 27 stamps. 



MiXJSIO 

W^Wl VMS C<IHCISmi?£ilA. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to 

the Art of Flaying the Concertina; containing lessons <m the 
Budlments of Huslo, full Instructions and Scales, and a variety 
of popular Airs, marked and figmred, progreasiyely arranged for 
Beginners. Price 4d.; post free for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA TUTOR: a new and greatly im- 
proved Instruction Book ; containing a ooncdse Series ctiC Lessons 
m Music, Instruotians, Scales, and a variety of i>opular Airs, 
accurately marked and figured throughout. Price 6a.; post free 
for 7 stampOb 

MARRS' 350 TUNES FOR THE CONCERTINA. This 
Is the best and laigest collection of Tunes for this favourite Instru- 
ment that has yet appeared. Price 1& ; post free for 14 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP CONCERTINA MUSIC 

uniform with " Gonosbtima Tutor '0 ; 206 of the most favourite 
Melodies of all Nations, accurately marked and figured through- 
out. Price Is.; post free for IS stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC FOR THE 

GONGEBTINA; Ul of the most popular Tunes, marked and 
figured throughout. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA MELODIST; a choice Selection 
of Bnglleh, Irish, and Scottish Melodies, Airs from the Operas, 
Ghristy's Minstrel Sengs, &o.; all marked and figured for the 
German Concertina; "mm instructions for Playing. Price 6d. ; 
post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA COMPANION. This Book con- 
tains above 100 New and Popular English, Irish, Scotch, and 
American Airs, several of thom copyright. In music folio, 
price Od.; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP 140 TUNES FOR THE CON. 
GBBTINA. This will be found to be the cheapest and best selec- 
tion of Tunes for the Concertina published. In music folio, 
price Od.; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP ARMY AND NAVY TUNES 
for the GONGEETINA. In music folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 
stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP DANCE TUNES POR THE 
CONCERTINA. 100 New and Popular Tunes, in music foilo, 
6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP CHRISTY'S MINSTREL 
TUNES for the Concertina. 112 New and Popular Tunes, Is 
music folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 
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IIARRS' REPOSITORY OP CONCERTINA MUSIC. 
100 New and Popular Copyright TuziM, in miuio folio dse, prloa 
Od. ; port free for 7 rtampi. 

MARRS' OEMS OP MUSIC POR THE CONCERTINA. 
In miulo folio, price 6d. ; port free for 7 stampe. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SCOTTISH SONGS, arranged 
for the Concertina: Worda and Hualc. This will bo found to bo 
a selection of the best Scotch Sonn, with the musio carefollj 
marked and figured. 40 pp. Impeml Svo. Frioe 0d. ; post free 
for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP CHRISTY'S MINSTREL 
BONOS, arranged for the Concertina, Words and Muaic A seleo- 
tion of the most popular Christy's Mlnrtrel Songs. 40 pp. Imperial 
Sto, price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 



Foft THE Pianoforte. 

MARRS' PIANO-PORTE TUTOR; a new and aimple In- 
struction Book, containing complete Lessons to enable the 
Learner to play the Pianoforte easily and thoroughly. It also 
oontains Twenty-seven popular Tunes, progressirely arranged for 
beginners. In music foUo, price Is. ; post free, 14 stamps. 

YOUNQ POLKS' SONGS-SACRED, arranged with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments by W. li. Millba. A selection of 00 Saored 
Songs, comprising a number of the old favourite Hymns and a 
few not so well known as, owing to their merits, thev are Ukelj 
to become. Though specially adapted for the young, uie sdeotion 
oontains a few Hymns equally sxiited for those of riper jean. 
Great attention has been paid to the Music, the harmonies bedng 
simple and not likely to overtask the little fingers. Handsomely 
boimd in cloth, bevelled boards, extra gilt, wiu Illustrated Titiei 
Price 6s. ; port free, 70 stamps. 

YOUNQ POLKS' SONQS— SECULAR, arranged with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments by W. M. Millks. A selection of 00 8<nigB| 
being a companion to Toung Folks' Sacred. Handsome]7 bound 
in Cloth, bevelled boards, extra gilt, with Illustrated Titie- 
Frioe 6s. ; post free, 70 stamps. 



FOR THE ACCORDION AND FLUTINA. 

ACCORDION PRECEPTOR, or the Pocket Guide to the 
Art of Playing the Accordion and Flutlna ; containing a course ol 
Lessons on Music, complete Instructions and Scales, and a Selection 
of tunes. Sacred and Secular, carefully marked and fi^mtrad 
throughout, and arranged progressively for Beginners. iMoe 
4d.; post free for 6 stamps. 
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ACCORDION AND PLUTINA TUTOR; a new aad 

greatly improvod Instruction Book : oontainlng a condae Seriaa 
of JjoaaouB in If ludo, with Instnictioxis, Scales, and a Tarietv of 
Popular Airs, accurately marked and figured throughout. Friaa 
0d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

ACCORDION MADE EASY: a Collection ofl50 Easy Tunea, 
carefully marked and figured, progresslTely arranged for 
Beginners. Price Sd. ; post uiee for 4 stamps. 

SELECTION OF ACCORDION AND FLUTINA MUSIC 
(uniform with "Accobdion and Flutiha Tutor"); containing 
174 of the choicest Melodies of all Coimiaries, correctly marked 
and figured throughout, forming the best and largest Collection 
of Tunes for these instruments which has yet a,-ppoaxed. PdiM 
la.; post free for 18 stamps. 



FOR THE VIOLIN. 



MARRS' VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to the 
Art of Playing the Violin; containing a complete course of Lessons 
on Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a Selection of Airs, 
ananged in an easy and progressive style. Price 4d.; post free 
for 6 stamps. 

MARRS' VIOLIN TUTOR : a new and greatly improved 
Instruction Book (uniform with "Selections"); containing a 
oondse Series of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a 
variety of Popular Airs. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF VIOLIN MUSIC (uniform Mfith 
"Violin Tutor"); containing 233 of the most Popular Airs, 
Marches, Stratiispeys, ^els, Hornpipes, Jigs, Country Dances, 
Quicksteps, Quaariiles, Polkas, &o., each page forming a com- 
pete Meoley. This is the best and largest collection ever offered 
for the money, four times its price having been formerly charged 
for half the number of piecea Price Is. ; post free for 13 stampsL 

POPULAR DUET BOOK: a Selection of favourite Aira, 
arranged as Duets and Trios, for Two or Three Violins. Cloth, 
2s.; post free for 28 stamps. 



FOR THE FLUTE. 

FLUTE PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Oulde to the Art of 
Flaying the Flute; containizig complete Course of Lessons en 
Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged progressivd.y. Price 4d. ; post free for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' FLUTE TUTOR : a new and greatly improved 
Instruction Book (uniform with "Selections"); containing a 
concise Series of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, am a 
variety of i>opular Airs. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF 100 TUNES FOR THE FLUTE. 
In foolscap 4to. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 
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If ARRS' PLUTB MADB BASY: a Collection of 100 Easy 
TonM, oarefully Mleoted, progreaalyoly amxiged for Begiane». 
FMoe 8d.; port free for 4 rtomps. 

FLUTIST'S HANDBOOK: a Collection of choice and 
popular Ifelodies; forming a sequel to the "Fluts Mads East," 
and oontaining Tunes of a more advanced class for Beginners. 
Price 8d.; port free for 4 stamps. 

MARRS* SELECTION OP FLUTE MUSIC (uniform with 
" Flute Tutor"); 237 favourite Helodles of all Idnds, set in the 
keys mort suitable for the Flute, forming the hugert and mort 
complete CoUectlan ever offered at the price. Flioe Is.; port free 
for 18 stamps. 

POPULAR DUET BOOK : a choice Selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged as Duets and Trios for two or three Flutes, doth, 
prloe Ss.; port free for 28 stamps. 



VOOAL MU8I0. 

MARRS' VOCAL TUTOR : containing a concise series of 

Lessons in Music, Instnlctions, and Boiles. for the formation and 
improvement Of the Voice, uia a variety of Popular Songs, Duets, 
Olees, and Catches. Price 6d.; port free for 7 stamps. 

ONE HUNDRED BONOS: with Melodies Original and 
Selected, l^ James BaUanl^ne, author of "Castles in the Air," 
Am., on ioned paper and extra binding. Price 68. ; port free for 
04 stamps. In tartan boards, 7& 6d.; post free for 94 stamps. 

SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS: Words and Music of 83 of 
his Choicert Songs. Price 8d. ; port free for 4 stamps. 

THE. SONGS OF SCOTLAND: a new Collection of nearly 
Two Hundred Popular and National Songs. In paper covers. 
Pdoe 8d.; port free for 4 stamps. 



TONIC 80L-FA MU8I0 BOOKS. 
Edited bt W. M. MILLEB. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO POPULAR 

SCOTTISH SONGS. Words and Music in the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Notation. In paper covers, Od ; port free for 10 stamps. In 
Ump doth. Is ; port free for 14 stamps. 

ENGLISH SONGS, with Music in the Sol-fa Notation ; over 
100 of the mort Popular Bongs. In paper covers, Od ; port free for 
10 stamps. In Ump doth. Is ; post free for 14 stamps. Hand- 
somely bound in doth, gUt, price Is 6d ; poet free for 20 stamps. 

SCHOOL MUSIC : a Selection of beautiful Songs, progrea- 
sively arranged for use in Sdioolt In the Sol-fa Notation. Price 
td ; pert free for 8 stampa 
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THE TONIC SOX^PA SCHOOL CHOIR BOOK: a Sdeo- 
tton of Songa specially prepared for being used i^ Juyenilo 
DemoDBtratloDBi KTamlnationB, fto. Price 8d; post free for S 
stampOb 

MINSTREL MELODIES, Words and Music in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation: Prioe 8d ; {Kwt free for 4 stamps. This ooUection 
of Melodies has been prepued for the use of Schools and Bands 
of Hope. The words have been oarefoUy selected for their beauty 
and purity. 

MILLER'S SELECTION OP PART SONQS ; arranged for 
four Voices. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 8d ; post fzie for 4 
stamps. 

CHORAL HARP: a Selection of Three Part Songa. Sacred 
and Secular. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 64page8. Prioe 2d; post 
free for 8 stamps. 

TEMPERANCE HARP: a Selection of 08 very popular and 
beautiful Part Songs. Arranged for the use of Buias of Hope 
and Schools. In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; post free 
for 8 stampSb 

SILVER HARP: a Selection of 02 Three-Part Songa. Ar- 
ranged for the use of Schoda. In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Prioe 
2d ; post free for 8 stamps. 

GOLDEN HARP: a Selection of 70 New and Beautiful 
Sacred Songs. Arranged for the use ol Schools. Price 2d; post 
free for 8 stamps. 

VOCAL HARP: a Selection of 50 Three-Part Sacred and 
Secular Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Prioe 2d ; post free for 3 
stamps. 

SILVER CORD: a Selection of 100 Secular and Sacred 
Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; post free for 8 stamps. 

THE CHORUSES of Donizetti's Opera ** Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor," in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, and used by the Glasgow 
Tonic Sol-Fa Ohoral Society at Mr. Sims Reeves' Concert. Price 
6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO **ATHALIA," in the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation^ Price Is. 6d. ; post free for 20 stamps. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO «* ^LSHAZZAR," in the Tonic 
Sol-& Notation: Price 8s. 6d«; post free for 45 stamps. 



NEW SERIES-SOL-FA SCHOOL BOOKS. 

PKEOE ONE PENNY. 

UTTLB SUNBEAMS, No. 1, Simple Pieces for Infiint Classes. 
UTTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 2, Do. do. 

LITTLE SUNBEAHS, Mo. 8, Do., do. 

SCHOOL DUETS, No. 1, Simple Pieces arranged in Two 

Farts for Jimlor Classes. 
8GH00L DU£T8» Ho. 2, Do. do. 
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NATIONAL VELODZBS (Scotdi), Ho. 1, Simply amuigvd. 

NAnOHAL MELODIES (Scotch), Ho. % Do. 

NATIONAL MELODIES (BngUflb), No. 8, Do. 

(This Series will include Melodies of principal Nations.) 

SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 1, Arranged for Senior Claasei. 
SOHOOL TBIOS, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVEB BELLS, No. 1, A SeleotUm of Tvo-Part FlooM 
■nltable for Junior dasses. 

8ILVEB B£LLS» No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVEB BELLS, No. S^ Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, NO. 1^ Do. do. 

SILVER CHIMES, No. 1. A Selection of Tvo and Tliree- 
Fart Pieces suitable for Senior OUuMei. 

SILVER OHIMES» No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER HORN. A Selection of Sacred and Secular Piecea 
suitable for the more advanced Classes In Day 
Schools. Price 2d., Post firee for 3 Stamps. 



8A0RED MUSIC IN THE OLD NOTATION. 

R. A. SMITH'S ANTHEMS, DOXOLOGIES, &c. : only 

Complete Edition, containing Thirteen Favourite Pieces not in 
any other; uniform with, and forming a companion to, "ICabju* 
Sacbkd Ifusia" Price U ; post free for 14 stamps. 

MARRS' (Late Cameron's) SELECTION of SACRED 

Music ; 800 of the most FopuIacFsalm and Hymn Times used In 
Churches, including many Coffpdght Pieces which cannot appear 
in any other work; with Lessons on the Art of Singing, and a 
Precentor's Directory to appropriate Tunes for the yarious Fsalms, 
Paraphrases, Ac Price 2s ; post free for 28 stamps. 

MARRS'jl^ate Cameron's) NATIONAL PSALMIST: a Neat 

Pocket Collection of Sacred Music for use in Church ; containing 
164 of the Tunes most frequently stmg; with Lessons on Singing. 
18mo., of paper covers, 0d.; post free for 7 stamps. In limp 
cloth, Is ; post free for 14 stamps. 

MARRS* (Late Cameron's) NATIONAL LYRIST: a Selec- 
tion of the mobt Popular Tunes, in all metrei, suitable for the 
difletent Hymn Books, as well as for the Psaltus and Parafdirases. 
Pocket sise, doth, gilt edges, price Is 6d ; post free for 20 
stamps. In limp cloth. Is; post free for 14 snimps. In paper 
oovers, 9d ; post free for 10 stamps. 
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8A0RED MUSIO IN THE TONIO SOL-FA 

NOTATION. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SACRED MUSIC: Part I., con- 
tabling 203 Psalm Tunes, in different Metres. Tonio Sol-f» 
Notation. Paper covers, price 6d.; post free for 7 stampi. In 
doth limp, 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SACRED MUSIC: Part II., 
containing 181 Hymn Tunes, Doxologies, and Chants, specially 
suited for the Hymn Books. Tonic Bol-fa Notation. In paper 
covers, price 6d ; post free for 7 stamps. In cloth limp, 9d ; 
post free for 10 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SACRED MUSIC, contalninflr 
above S74 Psalm Tunes, Doxologies, and Chants. Tonio Sol-ui 
Notation. In paper covers, Is ; post free for 14 stamps. In cloth 
Ump, Is 6d ; post free for 20 stamps. 

TUNE BOARDS POR PRECENTORS' DESKS. Just 
prepared, a new set of Tune i3oards, which for distinctness and 
cheapness are without a rival. Each Board, has a time on each 
Bide. A Sample Board can be sent post free, on receipt of 1% 
postage stamps. 



MM <^^ tlO^ A^ <^^ igf^ MM ^M 

KeTf Series, jnst Published, beantifnlly lUnstrated, and 
printed by the first Lithographers in Britain. 



PmCE SiXFBNOlE. 

1. Merry Times. 
8. Happy Honrs. 
8. Plctnre Alphabet. 

4. Merry Children. 

5. Tonng Folks' Joys. 

6. Children's Country Pets. 

7. Alphabet of Animals. 



P£iCB Onb Shilling. 

1. George Washington. 

2. Tlie Ten Little Travellers, 
8. Funny Animals. 

4. Picture Alphabet. 
6. British Sports. 

6. Sports and Games. 

7. Little Folks at Home. 

8. Happy Boys and Girls. 
9^ The Infant Chinee. 

10. LltUe Folks in China. 



SERIES OF TWO SHILLING NOVELS. 

Bound in Boardt. SeauHftdly]Jlluminated Cover, Post fret, SO Stampa, 

1. The Abbot of Aberbrothock. 

2. The Gold Hunters. 
8. The Perils of the Sea. 



7. Tobias Wilaom, &o. 



4. Love and Fortune Lost. 

5. Maggie Lyndsav. 
0. Hada, t>^d Hindu. 
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MONSTER SHILLING NOVELS. 

Beautf^iUp lUvmlnated Cover, Pat ftrte, 14 ttampi. 

1. Senaatiofial Sea NoiT«I« (498 pages). 
8. NoyelB for To-Day (490 nwee). 

3. Adrentaree In Sosurch of Gold (jUtS pogee). 

4. Sam the Sluggard (477 pogee). 

t. The Studenrs Career, co. (4S3 pagee). 



THE FIRESIDE SERIES OF NOVELS. 

PrtM 6d, each, or Pott fru for 7 otampg. 



2. 

t 

4. 
6. 
«. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



A Oold Hunter'B Adyenturee 
betweeb Melboome and 
Ballarat, 

The Adventuree of a Hidflhlp- 

tnft.n , 

Life at the Gold Mines. 

The Household Skeleton. 

Wamclifle the Wanderer. 

The Brave Old Salt 

I he Light Dragoon. 

The Gambler's I^tst Fledga 

I Jfe Among the Red Indians. 

Lights ana Shadows of Soot- 
Ush Life. Bj Professor Wil- 
son, of Edinburgh Uniyendtj. 



11. Trials of Maigaret Lyndnj. 
By Professor wilson,of Edin- 



14. 



12. The !ttiiil of Blood. 

18. The Gonseripfs Bevenge. 

Walter Ogilvy; or, the For- 
gotten Name. 

A Widow's Devotion. 

The Missing Wife. 

Bums' and Tannahill's Poems. 
18. A Stnmge Life ; or. The Life 
of a LTterary Vagrant. 

Wandering Menie. 



16. 
16. 
17. 



19. 



CHEAP LIBRARY OF AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 

The following Volumes, price Od. each ; post free for 7 stunps. 

TELB MODEL LETTEB-WKITEB. for Iiadles and Gen- 
tlemen, forming a comjdete Guide to the Art of Polite Corres- 
pondence on all subjects. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

FIRBBIDB AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTBR EVEN- 
INGS; conta^ulng the best Biddies, Enigmas, Conundrums, 
Puzzles, Fornme-tcUing, Forfeits, Charms, Ceremonies, Magic, 
Legerdemain, Tricks vrith. Cards and Dice, Fireworks, drc. 18mo. 
sewed, fancy cover 

THE BUDGET OF ANBODdTB, WIT, AND 
HUMOUB : a Choice Collection of AnecdotecL Jests, Puns, and 
other Comic Sayings, selected from the hest sources. 18mo, 
sewed, f aney cover. 

** PATCHWORK," a Book of Pun and Fun, compiled by 
Mr. Howard Paul, and containing the best selection of Aneodotei^ 
Ac, ever published. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED WARRIORS-Wal- 
lace, Bruoe, Wellington, Bonaparte, Havelock, and Sir Coliir 
CampbeU. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

POPULAR STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS; or, 
light Beading for Jjeisure Hours. Demy l8mo, sewed, fancy 
cover. 
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UTTLB TATi'HlS FOB UTCTIiB BBADBBS: AimiHing 
Btories for the Toimg, with Woodouta. 18mo, sowed, fancy oover. 

THB FOBTIOAIi WORKS OF BOBBBT TANNAHTTiT*, 
with Memoir of hlB Life. 82mo, Umcy cover. 

JOHNSON'S DIonONABT. 82mo, (doth, strongly 
hound. 



MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

HOW TO WBITB : a Pocket Manual of Oomposltion cmd 
Letter Writing, embracing hints on Penmanship and the choice of 
Writing Materials; Fracucal Bules for Literary Composition in 
general, and Epistolary and Newsinper Writing and Proof- 
oorrecttng in pcurticular; and Directions for writmg Letters of 
Business, Relationship, and Love, illustrated bv nimierous 
examples of genuine Episties from tiie pens of the best Writers, 
to which are added Forms of Letters of Litroduction, Notes, Cards, 
Ac. In paper covers, 6d.; post free tar 7 stamps. 

HOW TO DBBATB: a Manual for Debating Societies, 
witii Hints as to Public Speaking. Price 2d.; post free for 8 
stamps. 

HOW TO BEHAVE : a Manual of Etiquette and Polite 
Behaviour, and Guide to correct Personal Habits ; embracing 
Personal Habits, Dress, Self -culture. Manners, and Morals; 
Comiiesy, Eticj^uette, Domestic Manners, Apologies, Situations, 
Receptions, Visits and Calls, Observances of Everyday Life, 
Etiquette of Occasion and Places ; Love, Courtship, Marriage, &c. 
Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: a Manual of Practical 
Affairs, and Guide to Success in life: embracing Prindplea of 
Business, Advice in reference to a Business Education, Choice of 
a Pursuit, Buying and Selling, General Management, Causes of 
Success and FaQure, How to get Customers, Business Forms, &e. 
Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

OAMERON»S BHOBT-HAND WBITEB»S POCKET 
Gxiide, being a New and Improved System of Stenography, 
whereby that art may be acquired in a few hoiuv, without the 
aid of a teacher. Royal 82mo, doth gUt, price 6d.; post free for 
7 stamps. 

THE BEADY BBOKONEB, or, Trader's Sure Guide; 
containing accurate Tables of the value of any quantity of goods 
from id. to £1, with Tables of Interest, Weights, and Measures, &o. 
Price 6d. 

GBAY'S INTBODUOTION TO ABITHMETIO, for use 
in Schools and Private Instruction. lUce 6d., post free for T 

stamps. 

A OATEOHISM FOB YOUNG OOMMXTNIOANTS on 
the Nature and Use of the Sacrament of Oiur Lord's Supper. By 
the late Rev. Dr. Andrxw Thomsoit, Edinbux^h. Price 8d.; post 
free for 4 stamps. 
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JOHNSON'S DI0nONAB7 OF THB ENGLIBH 
LANGUAGE : containing many additional worda not to be met 
with in former Pocket E^tions, accentuated for Pronimdation on 
the bada ot Walker. Diamond 82mo, neat Pocket Edition, doth, 
price (kL; post free for 7 stampo. Also an 18mo edition, doth, 
price 9d. Lpoet free for 11 stamps. 

WATT'S DtVTNB BONQS, 18mo, with Engravlnga. Friot 
8d.; post free for 4 stamps. 



LETTER WRITERS. 

Nsw AHD Improved Series. Illustrated Caters. 

THE GENTLEMEN'S LETTER WRITER; containixig 
76 specimens of Letters on Business, Friendship, Love, Cooitship, 
Ifaxri^ze, and Tarlous other subjects, with applications for Situa- 
tions, Forms of Receipts and Bills, Correspondents' Directory, and 
list of Useful Abbreviations. Fkice 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 

THE LADIES' LETTER WRITER containing 67 
examples of Letters on Love, Courtship, Business, Friendship, and 
a variety of other subjects, with forms of Invitations, Cards, Notes. 
Bills, Ac. ; Directions for Addressing persons of all Banks, and List 
of Abbreviation s. P rice 8d. ; post &ee for 4 stamps. 

HOW TO WRITE: a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter Writing. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

THE MODEL LETTER-WRITER, for the use of Ladies 
and Gentlemen: a complete Guide to Correspondence ; comprising 
142 original Letters on Business. Love, ana Courtship, Marriage 
and ouicr subjects; Directions for Letter Writing, Instructions 
for making Wills, Forms of Invitations, Receipts, BUls, and 
Notes; Correspondents' Directory, and copious List of Useful 
A bbreviationa Price 6d.; free by poe t for 7 stam ps. 

THE PENNY LOVE-LETTER WRITER: a ooni]^ete 
Giilde to Correspondence on Love, Courtship, and Marriage. Price 
Id ; free by post for 2 stamps. 



RECITERS. 
LLOYD'S OOMIO RECITER; a Selection of favourite 

Comic Pieces for Recitation. Price One Penny ; post free for 2 

stamps. 

THE MODERN REOITER; a Selection of Standard 

Pieces in Prose and Verse, selected from the best Modem Authors. 

Price 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 
THE HANX)BOOK OP RECITATION; a Selection of 

the newest and most popular Piecea. Price 8d.; post free fori 

gtam pa. 
Tmn RECITER; a Selection of first-class Pieces from 

the most popular Authors. Price 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 
THE POPULAR RECITER, or handbook of Modem 

Elocution : a Selection of the choicest pieces in Prose and Verse, 

for Recitation, 18mo, sewed, fancy cover, price 6d.; post free iot 

7 stamps. 
RECITATIONS AND READINGS; Selected from the 

best Authors. This Book is unequalled as a cheap collection of 

Recitations. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 



